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Next week, Volume II., completing the Work, of THE 


COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


A New Translation. 
WITH INTRODUCTION, AND CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, 
By E, H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
In 2 volumes, 
J.—Lire. Hell, Purgatory. Medium 8vo, 2s, 
Il.—Paradise, Minor Poems. Stupies. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


“Dean Plumptre is entitled to the gratitude of all Dante students.’”"—The 
Bisnor of Rrron, in Contemporary Review, ' . 
“We may safely prophesy that this noble work will hold the field. 
—Westminster Review. 





—s Next week wiil be publisbed. 


EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; 


Or, Sermons on the Way. 


By F, W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon end Canon of We-tminster, 
Author of “ The Life of Christ,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Now ready, New and Cheap Edition, of 


JOHN BURs, YF Ah: 
His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, D.D., Minister of Bunyan Mesting, Bedford, 
With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The first biography of the immortal dreamer which is at the same time full, 
accurate, and readable.”—Atheneum. 





Just published. 


SELF-REYVELATION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


WITH AN EXAMINATION OF SOME NATURALISTIC HYPOTHESES. 
By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., Honorary Professor, New College, London. 
Large pcst 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE 








Prebendary Row on Eternal Punishment.’ 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 


Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 


By the Rev. Prebendary C. A. ROW, M.A., 
Author of the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” 


Demy 8vo, 12:, 





&e, 


“ A very valuable book which will bring out in a very strong light to all careful 
readers, the remarkable discrepancy between the reticence of Scripture, and the 
confidence with which ecclesiastical literature has treated the subject......We feel 
very thankful to Mr. Row for stating the question plainly, and making its direct 
bearing on our faith in the justice of God, as clear as he does.””—Spectator. 


ISBISTERS HOME LIBRARY 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Adventure, Biography, Science, Story, and Travel. 


In Handsome Bindings, splendidly Illustrated, 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
384 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt cxtra. 
LEADERS UPWARD and ONWARD. Brief Biographies of 
Noble Workers. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. With $0 Illustrations, 
Contents :—Charles Kingsley—Dean Stanley—F. D. Maurice—Arch- 
bishop Tait—Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold—Norman Macleod—Thomas 
Guthrie—Principal Tulloch, &c. 
The ROMANCE of ANIMAL LIFE. Short Chapters in Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 99 Lilustrations. 


ROUND the GLOBE. Through Greater Britain. Edited by 
W.C, Procrer, With 80 Illustrations. 


Contents :—Westward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific—In the Fiji 
Islands—New Zealand and Australia—India and Ceylon—South Africa— 
Gibraltar, &c. 


BRITTA: a Story of Life in the Shetland Isles. 
Tempe, Author of ‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P., &. 
Lockhart Bogle. 


By George 
With Illustrations by 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





Chuo Splendid Gitit-Books. 
GOOD WORDS VOLUME FOR 1887. 


In Handsome Binding, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 
CONTAINING THREE NEW STORIES, 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘‘ Rainbow Gold,” &c, 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ My Friend Jim,” &c, 


HER TWO MILLIONS. 
dy WM. WESTALL, Author of “‘ Red Ryvington,” &c. 
And Important Contributions by : 
Sir Wm. THompson, F.R.S. Bisuop of PETERBOROUGH. 
ArcH, GEIKIE, F.R.S. Bisnor of Ripon. 
Sir Joun Luspock. Bisuop of Rocurster. 
F,. H. UnpERwoop, Dean of WELLS. 
Aveustus J. ©. Hare, Dr. WALTER SMITH. 
Wm. ALLINGHAM. Dr. Henry ALLOoN, 
Put Rosryson. Dr. ALEX. WHYTE. 
Professor THORPE. } Professor ELMSLIE, 
&e., &e. 
And with nearly 200 Illustrations. 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME 
FOR 1887. 


In Handsome Binding, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 
CONTAINING THREE NEW STORIES. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ** Between Heather and Sea,”’ &c. 
THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By ‘‘ BRENDA,” Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &. 
DADDY’S BOY. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘A Band of Three,” &ec. 
And Important Contributions by : 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, } Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, 
Dr. Oswatp DyKEs. | Rev. J. G. Woop. 
Canon Scotr HOLLAND. } EDWARD GARRETT. 
Canon Hopkins. | Professor W. G. BLArKie, 
Dr. Samvuet Cox. | Rev. J. W. Hors.ey, 
Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, | Rev. T. V. Tymms. 
A. H. Japp, LL.D. DaRLeY DALE. 
&e., &e. 
And with nearly 200 Illustrations. 


Three Christmas PMumbers, 


WHILE GOLDEN SLEEP DOTH 
REIGN. | 
THE ‘GOOD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “Christmas Angel,” “ Blale-o’-Grass,” “ Love’s Harvest,” &. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 





II. 
LITTLE SNOW-FLAKES. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Fuil of Storicz:, Poems, and Lessons for ths Young. 
With 2t Illustrations, 


ut 
rATSAS OF PEACE. 
Con. aiaing 
VASHTI SAVAGE. 
“SUNDAY MAGAZINE” CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ Her Gentle Deels,’’ &e. 
With Lilustrations by R. Burnes, 
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GU<ATEM AL A: 


The Land of the Quetzal. 


By W. T. BRIGHAM, Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. Sp 


“Mr. Brigham is always practical and sensible, never tedious, and never too 





By LEATER SCOTT, Author of ‘fA Nook in the Apennines,” &c. 


Many Full-Page and smaller Illustrations, square imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s 6d. AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 





By 8. ADAMS DRAKE, Author of “The Making of New England,” &c. 
With more than 145 Lllustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





By the Rev. W. J. WILKINS, Author of “ Modern Hinduism,” &c, 
59 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. 





By the Rev. ALFRED COLBECK. 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish: a Study.” 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





A MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—Just ready. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By Dr. HERMANN DEITERS. 
Translated by ROSA NEWMARCH. Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
Portrait, small crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


GREAT MINDS IN ART. 
With a Chapter on Art and Artists. 
By WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 
Portraits and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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THE NEW PURGATORY, and other Poems. 
By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“* Considerable power and depth of feeling.” —Scotsman, 





By the AUTHOR of “WHOM NATURE LEADETH.” 

ON E ' Ha T 7 it 2 8: 
The Story of 2 Holiday in Italy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ All these [characters] are cleverly drawn ; but it is not these alone who give 
the book its high character, The author has an idea, and she works it out 
consistently.”’—Atheneum. 


1 x i 
CASWELL: a 

2 vols. crown &vo. 

“It is a remarkable story, and descrves attention......The elements of power 
are very warked.”— Saturday Review. 


TH E MASSAGE CASE. 


By CYRIL BENNETT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BIRTH-RIGHTS: a Novel. 


By EDGAR RAY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


THE SENTENCE: a_ Drama. 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE BROWNIES: their Book. 


With all the Original Pictures and Poems by PALMER COX, 
as published in St. Nicholas, and with many New Pictures, 
Medium 4to, 155 pp., cloth, 6s. 
** We prophesy that no book will be more popular this season with the young 
of all ages,’’—Saturday Review. 


TRV Ty 7 ITN 1A TV Y NTT ‘f 
NEW FAIRY-TALES FROM BRENTANO. 
Translated by KATE F. KROEKRER, and Illustrated by F. C. GouLp, 
8 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, square Svo, illustrated paper boards, 
cloth back, 5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 
“T recommend most strongly......Brentano’s charming fairy-tales.”’—Barry 
O'BRIEN, in Truth, October 20th, 1887. 


TOM’S ADVENTURES 
IN SEARCH OF SHADOWLAND. 
Ty HERBERT S. SWEETLAND. 
Illustrated by W. H. OveREND and G. Homire. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
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Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON: NOVEMBER 19, 1887. 


BOOKS. 


oO 
THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY.* 

Proressor Knicut modestly assigns to his associate the chief 
share and credit of this work. The letterpress which he has 
contributed is intended, he explains, to be, in the main, an 
explanation of Mr. Goodwin’s drawings. And it is a fact that 
he has throughout very carefully followed the artist’s lines, 
making it his chief aim to show where each drawing touches 
the history of Wordsworth’s life and work. But the letterpress 
of pictorial volumes, as the libretto of operas, may be of very 
varying importance and worth ; and the work of so accomplished 
a Wordsworthian as Professor Knight could not fail to be very 
good of its kind. Indeed, it could hardly have been better. He 
lets the poet speak for himself, when the occasion serves, as it 
does serve continually; while he adds comment, suggestion, 
and connecting links of narrative, according as they may be 
needed. 

The volume begins at Cockermouth, where the poet was born, 
and takes us from thence to Hawkshead, where he was educated, 
and where the house in which he lodged, and the Grammar- 
School in which he was taught, remain in very much the same 
condition as they were at the end of the last century. Esthwaite 
Lake is near Hawkshead, and is associated with Wordsworth’s 
earliest experiences in that great passion for Nature which made 
up so great a part of his life. The twelfth section brings us to 
Grasmere, where Wordsworth went to live in 1799, occupying 
three houses in succession, the last being the Parsonage. (It 
must be an error when Professor Knight says that he lived at 
Allan Bank “ from the spring of 1807 till 1821.” He himself 
writes, “In 1813, Wordsworth removed from the Parsonage, 
Grasmere, to Rydal Mount,” and we find the same date in Men 
of the Reign.) Mr. Goodwin is at his best in his drawing of 
Grasmere, in which effectiveness and delicacy of work are very 
happily combined. “John’s Grove,” so named from the 
brother John whose death by drowning in the East-Indiaman 
‘Abergavenny ’ was one of the great sorrows of the poet’s life, 
is another good specimen, though in a different style; and 
a third is the ‘“ Heathclad Rocks,” which may be seen, 
with very much the same aspect as that which they had 
for the poet, on the road between Grasmere and Rydal. It was 
at Grasmere that the poet’s best work was done (the Excursion 
was published in the year after he left it for Rydal), and it is 
there that he lies buried. ‘Grasmere Churchyard” is, of 
course, one of Mr. Goodwin’s subjects, but it does not lend 
itself to his pencil. The heavy angular tombstones, necessarily 
crowded together (open crosses would have left plenty of space), 
are hopelessly inartistic. We pass on, though not without 
mentioning by the way the drawings of Blea Tarn and Stickle 
Tarn, to Rydal, where the poet spent thirty-seven years (1813-50). 
Mr. Goodwin gives us two very pleasing representations of 
the house and its surroundings (34 and 35); and “ Rydal 
Water” itself is the subject of another very successful effort. 
The concluding chapters of the volume add some interesting 
illustrations of places not immediately connected with Words- 
worth’s life, but which will hereafter be associated with his 
genius. In a sense, the whole Lake Country is “ Wordsworth’s 
Country.” Mountains and lakes, dales and waterfalls, recall 
him in a way to which there can be never found a parallel in 
literature. But such places as the “ Glen of Borrowdale” and 
“The Duddon Sands” must always have an interest second only 
to that which attaches to Hawkshead, Grasmere, and Rydal. 
We must not forget to mention that a number of notabilia about 
Wordsworth’s poetry are scattered throughout the volume. One 
of these is that the exquisite words,— 

‘That inner eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,”’ 
came from the pen of Mary Wordsworth. 

It only remains to say that the volume contains fifty-four 
drawings, with an etching of the poet’s statue in the Ante- 
Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, by way of frontispiece, 
and that its appearance is fully worthy of its subject. 








* Through the Wordsworth Country. By Harry Goodwin and William Knight, 
Uondon: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1887. 











A CHRISTMAS MORALITY.* 

Reatity and fancy are combined in this most delightful book 
with an almost ideal felicity. ‘Master Lepage” is a genuine 
French peasant of the “emancipated” kind. He is superior to 
the prejudices and superstitions that encumber weaker souls. 
“No, no, my son,” he says to little Peter, when the child 
entreats him to accompany them to church at Christmas; “ go 
with your mother and your brothers. These shows are admirable 
for pious women and for the young. But, you see, I am no 
longer very young, and they no longer greatly interest me. Those 
who think deeply upon politics and philosophy outgrow the satis- 
faction that others derive from such devout illusions.” But he 
is not superior to hating the Prussians. “Twenty thousand 
cut-throat Prussians!” is his favourite exclamation—his new 
substitute for “Mille tonnerres!”—when anything troubles 
or thwarts his will. For it is a very strong will of his own 
that he has, while he holds the opinion, drawn from “the 
domestic history of the ancient Romans,” of which he is a 
diligent student, that “the rights of a husband and father are 
supreme and without limit.” But he is an honest, affectionate 
fellow, who really loves his wife and children, and has a very 
soft spot in his heart for the little Peter. Admirably has Mr. 
Paul Hardy, to whose pen we owe the very characteristic 
illustrations of the volume, pictured him. It is not often that 
the pencil lends help so effectual to the pen. Master Lepage’s 
family is not less excellently drawn than himself. There is 
Susan, his wife, the devout, patient woman, loyal to the husband 
to whom she is in truth so much superior; the gay young 
Anthony, who, by-the-way, looks forward to his service in the 
Army with an eagerness seldom, we imagine, to be found ina 
French peasant; the thoughtful Luke, with his turn for 
mechanics; and little Peter himself, one of the brightest and 
most natural of the “ dream-children ” of fiction. The hand- 
maid Eliza, with her delightful conceit of herself—(‘‘ My 
appearance in my féte-day clothes has always been a subject 
of remark and respectful admiration,” she says of herself)— 
and Gustavus, the thick-headed cowherd, must not be forgotten. 
Least of all must we pass over ‘Cincinnatus,’ the cat of the Lepage 
household. ‘Cincinnatus’ is a very distinguished character, 
and from the elevation of a “ superior person,” looks down on the 
proceedings of the human creatures by whom he is surrounded. 
Selfishness is commonly supposed to be the basis of cat-character, 
and ‘ Cincinnatus’ is not an exception to the rule, though he, too, 
recognises the charm of little Peter’s presence. Great as he is, 
he recognises his better in the “ Sacristan’s cat,” who seems to 
him to live the ideally happy life of the wise. Of this animal 
we are only permitted to hear. It would, indeed, have been 
difficult to make a creature “ who knew all the feasts and fast- 
days in the Church calendar as well as the Sacristan himself, 
and * had not eaten a mouse on a Friday for I cannot say how 
long,” equal to himself. 


But the principal character in this “ Christmas morality ” is 
John Paqualin, the charcoal-burner. With him, fate has lodged a 
sensitive soul, capable of the truest affection, in a misshapen body 
that seems to make kindly relations between him and his fellow- 
creatures impossible. But Susan Lepage, whose womanly 
tenderness he recognises, and, above all, little Peter, who is 
not frightened of his long, thin legs, crooked back, and 
wild, matted red hair, do something towards reconciling him 
to life. Paqualin’s solitary habits have made him keenly 
observant of Nature, and foreseeing a snowstorm, he warns 
Master Lepage against the expedition to church. Lepage is too 
philosophical to take advice. ‘ Who is likely to be the best 
weather-prophet,” he exclaims, “I, Francis Louis Lepage, house- 
holder, citizen, veteran, and, I may add, philosophic politician 
and student of ancient history, or that poor half-wit,—unsound, 
as any one can see, both in mind and body?” ‘The party go, 
the snowstorm comes on, and the travellers, deprived of the 
father’s skilful guidance through the forest, are lost; and little 
Peter, exposed to the cold for hours, is stricken to death. 
Paqualin prays passionately that his life may be taken for the 
life of the child. And this is how the answer comes, described 
in a scene of singular pathos :— 

“Very early, before it was light on Wednesday morning, little 
Peter, who all that long time had lain sleeping unconscious of what 
went on around him, suddenly seemed to find himself very wide 


awake indeed. There was a strange light in the room, bright and 
yet soft like an early summer dawn. And as the little boy opened 








* Little Peter: a Christmas Morality for Children of Any Age. By Lucas 
Malet. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1888, 
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his eyes, he saw that at his bedside there stood a young man, with a 
calm, beautiful face and shining hair. He was clothed down to the 
feet in a long, white, linen garment. As Peter looked up wonderingly, 
the young man bent over him. There was something very still and 
gentile in his glance, and the little boy smiled, for it seemed to him 
that the young man’s face was that of an old friend, though he could 
not remember ever to have seen him before. Then the young man 
spoke to him, and said :—*‘ Little Peter, you have been sick and tired. 
Will you come away with me to a far-off country where there is no 
more sickness and trouble, and where the children play all the year 
round among blooming flowers in green, sunny pastures by the river- 
side ?’—Peter did not feel a bit afraid; but he thought of bis parents 
and his brothers, avd asked :—‘ But, please, will my mother, and 
father, and Paul, and Antony, and my cat ‘Cincinnatus,’ come too ? 
Paul is very kind, and he makes such nice mill-wheels to turn in the 
brook, and weathercocks to stick up in the pear-tree and show which 
way the wind blows. And ‘Cincinnatus’ would be dull and lonely if I 
left him behind. He likes to come to bed with me in the morning, 
and the old grey wolf might come out of the wood and catch him, 
and make him into soup for little wolves when I was gone.’—-The 
young man smiled as he answered :—‘ Never fear. Your mother and 
father and Paul and Antony will certainly join you some day if they 
are good. ‘Time seems very short while we wait in that happy 
country. And as to ‘Cincinnatus,’ who knows but that he may come 
also? In any case, he will be quite safe, for onr Heavenly Father 
loves all his living creatures—not only angels and men, but fish, and 
birds, and beasts as well. Will you come, little Peter ??—‘ Ah! but 
there’s John Paqualin,’ said the boy. ‘You know whom I mean—the 
charcoal-burner. I can’t leave him very well, you see, because he is 
often very unhappy; and he says nobody will ever care for him 
because he is rather odd and ugly-looking. And I do care for him 
very much indeed.’—Then the young man bent lower and looked into 
little Peter’s eyes.—‘ Why, why you are John Paqualin!’ cried the 
child.—‘ Yes,’ said the other, and his face was radiant with the peace 
that passes understanding. ‘Iam John Paqualin. God be praised.’ 
—‘ But how you have changed!’ little Peter said; for he was a good 
deal surprised, you know, and no wonder.—‘ With the Lord one day 
is as a thousand years,’ answered the young man. ‘ Will you come 
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with me now, little Peter ? 
This is rightly called A Christmas Morality for All Ages. 


CRICKET.* 

Ir is not often that we find the most skilful practical exponent 
of an art taking up his pen to describe it. Cicero, indeed, wrote 
a treatise—indeed, several treatises—on oratory; but it may be 
urged that Cicero was not so unquestionably the first of orators 
as Dr. Grace is unquestionably the first of cricketers, past and 
present. Cricket, it is true, is scarcely on a level of importance 
with oratory, though a high authority has assured us that 
Australian, inter-University matches, and the like, are the 
“things that Englishmen really care about.” Still, this modest 
little volume, one of the series of ‘‘ The Boys’ Own Bookshelf,” 
both for its authorship and its own merits, deserves something 
more than an ordinary notice. 

Before we come to Dr. Grace’s own contributions (occupying 
about a third of the volume), we have an introductory notice of 
the achievements which have given him the title of ‘‘ Champion.” 
Of course, the facts, and a great deal more, are well known to 
every cricketing boy throughout the country. In the marvellous 
memory which they devote to athletic events, and which, for the 
most part, they so scrupulously avoid frittering away on Greek 
and Latin, these young gentlemen store up a multiplicity of 
figures which is nothing less than astonishing. Some of our 
readers may not be so well informed. ‘These it will interest to 
know that he played his first great match (“ West Gloucestershire 
v. Bedminster ”) when he was nine years old, and that on that 
occasion he carried out his bat for 3 runs; that he scored 51 for 
the West Gloucestershire Club when he was twelve; and that he 
made 170 in the first innings, and 56 (not out) in the second, play- 
ing against the Gentlemen of Sussex, before he was sixteen. In his 
seventeenth year he played in the “ Gentleman v. Players,” the 
highest distinction which an amateur can attain. Nothing shows 
better his extraordinary superiority in batting than that in this 
match he has played for twenty-three years successively, and that 
he has scored an average of 45 runs per innings,—scored them, it 
is needless to say, against the very best bowling in England. 
Such an expert, it is clear, must be listened to with attention 
when he instructs us about “ Cricket : and How to Excel in It.” 
His teaching will not do what teaching never has done, turn 
awkwardness into skill; but it is plain and practical, and cannot 
fail to be of considerable use. Dr. Grace begins by describing 
an imaginary cricket-match (in which, not to make his readers 
too sanguine, he credits the two sides with very moderate scores). 
This is to give practical examples of the use of the technical 
terms of cricket. We venture on the criticism that “ too-leg ” 
and “too-off” ought to be spelt “two,” the umpire who so 


* Cricket: a Popular Handbook of the Gem By W. G. Grace, and others. 
Edited by G. A, Hutchins. London: Religious Tract Bociety. ears 








describes the guard taken by a batsman meaning, surely, that 
the bat covers the two leg or two off stumps, not that it is too 
much one way or the other. The practical hints, which take in 
bowling as well as batting, it would be presumption to Criticige 
Dr. Grace has coadjutors who are scarcely less worth listenin ' 
to. Lord Charles Russell is the Nestor of the cricket-field. Hy, 
remembers the heroes of past generations, the age of the « Bis 
as he calls it, of Beldham, Budd, and Beauclerk, succeeded 
by that of the “P.’s,” adorned successively by Pilch ang 
Parr, Mr. Pycroft has also something to say in his “ Practj. 
cal Hints from a Veteran Cricketer,” particularly some Words 
of wisdom about catches, a point in which some really good 
cricketers fail egregiously. No book on cricket would bg 
complete without a lecture from Mr. Frederick Gale, and 
accordingly, we have some ‘Cricket Homilies” from his pen, 
Mr. Gale is a little too hard sometimes on things that do not 
exactly suit his taste or his prepossessions. “ Do not be a zebra 
or a spotted leopard,” he says, &@ propos of costumes; “jt 
is low.” We quite share his preference for white, with a 
distinguishing cap. Still, some excellent cricketers, in reference 
to whom the word “low” is in every way out of place, wear 
stripes, if not spots. Are there not the “ Harlequins ”? Forty 
years ago, anything less dignified than a “chimney-pot” hat 
in the cricket-field would have been stigmatised as “low.” But, 
for the most part, we find admirable sense in Mr. Gale’s homilies, 
not the least so when he says,—‘‘ Above all things, do not 
wear anything next your body but flannel or woollen.” Yet 
hundreds of young fools, and some old ones, wear linen, either 
for the look of it, or from a Sybaritic impatience of the rougher 
material. Some serious advice which the editor prefixes and 
adds to his volume are words in season, and make us more 
anxious to commend this little volume to our readers. 


MR. HENTY’S STORIES.* 

Mr. Henry continues to produce his four or five stories year by 
year with unfailing regularity. The evenness of quality which 
he contrives to maintain in this great quantity of work is as re. 
markable as it is praiseworthy. His writing must be necessarily 
rapid; he must have to consult a very considerable number of 
authorities, and put himself in many points of view, hurrying, 
as he does, from one period to ancther, and presenting such diverse 
scenes—J udwa, for instance, rising against Rome in one volume, 
and the Highlanders striking a blow for the Stuarts in another— 
but he contrives to be at least fairly accurate, to be graphic, to 
be always readable, and sometimes to be spirited. Naturally, his 
stories are stories of adventure, and characterisation is seldom 
even attempted in them. His heroes, indeed, are even more than 
commonly colourless. We take the best of the four stories which 
we make the subject of this article. Ronald, the hero, is very like 
the hero of Quentin Durward. It may be said, indeed, that 
Quentin leaves very little impression on the readers of that 
admirable story, except that of a very gallant young fellow who 
has a singularly great capacity for giving and taking hard knocks, 
and that, so far, Mr. Henty does not suffer in the comparison with 
one of the greatest of our novelists. But though Quentin himself 
is something of a lay-figure, if a lay-figure can be imagined with 
plenty of brisk movement, some of the minor personages—the 
old uncle, for instance—are very much alive. And this is true, 
we think, of all Sir Walter’s historical novels. Or we may con- 
trast this story of Mr. Henty’s with Kidnapped, where the cir- 
cumstances of the narrative are somewhat similar. With what 
subtle skill the Celtic character is brought out in the pictures of 
Alan Breck, to mention the chief of a number of studies all 
admirable in their way ! Mr. Henty’s hero may be a young Scot, 
or a young Jew, or a young Westminster boy, but he is pretty 
much the same under his different clothing. 

Bonny Prince Charlie is, as we have said, the best of these 
four stories. Ronald Leslie is the son of a Scotch officer who 
has fought in the ’15, has taken service with the French King, 
offended the Court by running off with a great heiress, and 
paid the penalty of his offence in a long imprisonment. ‘The 
son mixes himself up with Jacobite plots in Scotland shortly 
before the breaking out of the ’45, escapes to France, makes 4 
friend of Marshal Saxe, and after a variety of adventures, 
secures the release of his father and mother,—for she also has 
been imprisoned. The lad’s journey across France with his 
faithful attendant, Malcolm, and his hairbreadth escapes from 


*(1.) Bonny Prince Charlie: a Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. (2.) Orange and 


Green: a Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. (3.) In the Reign of Terror : the Adven- 


tures of a Westminster Boy, (4.) For the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
By G. A. Henty. London; Biackie and Son, 1888, 
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the machinations of his father's enemies, make up as good a 
narrative of the kind—the limitations mentioned above being 
understood—as we have ever read. Mr. Henty can tell a capital 
story ; but here, for freshness of treatment and variety of inci- 
dent, he has surpassed himself. It would be unfair to say that 
he flags in the second part of the story, where he gets on to 
historical ground; it is only that he cannot move 80 freely: 
Prestonpans and Culloden are familiar scenes, and it is not easy 
to make much of them. 

Next to Bonny Prince Charlie, we should put In the Reign of 
Terror. The “ Westminster Boy ” who performs such marvels 
of discretion and courage, perhaps makes a larger demand upon 
our faith than the admirable Crichton whe is the hero of the 
story noticed above. It is scarcely less than a miracle that 
such a lad should develop such qualities; but these are 
questions which there is no need to ask. It is enough 
to know that the story is interesting; and as long as the 
laws of space and time are not violated (Mr. Henty con- 
fesses, indeed, to an anachronism about the noyades), we are 
content. Harry Sandwith goes to live in the house of a French 
noble who is something of what would be called an Anglo- 
maniac, just before the beginning of the Reign of Terror, and 
the principal part of his story consists of the contrivances by 
which, with consummate boldness and skill, he rescues the 
danghters of the family from the fate to which they are doomed: 
When the party are on board one of the vessels which is to be 
sunk at Nantes, one would give them up but for the well-known 
vitality of heroes and heroines. But Mr. Henty is equal to the 
occasion, rescues them from certain death in a most ingenious 
way, and brings a capital story to an appropriate termination. 

There is a certain courage deserving of a proper recognition 
in the effort, made in Orange and Green, to induce young English 
readers to look at the story of the events that followed the 
Revolution of 1688 in Ireland, from the “Irish point of view.’ 
The result, however, cannot, be said to show any great success. 
To write a book, and especially a book of this kind, with a 
purpose, is to write at a disadvantage, and Mr. Henty does not 
contrive to surmount it. He comes, too, into competition with a 
very formidable rival. Macaulay has told, and told in his very best 
manner, the story of the siege and relief of Londonderry, and 
of the Battle of the Boyne; and any one who follows him does 
it at his peril, And, at the same time, we doubt whether Walter, 
who may be called the private hero of Orange and Green, will 
interest young readers as much as those who play the same part 
in the other stories. 

We feel quite sure that John, the young Jew, who is the 
chief character, if we may use that term, in For the Temple, will 
fail to do so. Altogether, this story, though showing something 
of Mr. Henty’s characteristic merits, is somewhat tedious. He 
has followed Josephus too closely, and, we may say, transcribed 
him, or done what is equivalent to transcribing him, too fully. 
Josephus was, we are inclined to think, a most mendacious 
person. He has had the telling of his story all to him- 
self, but he has not contrived to make mankind form a 
high opinion of him. And where he happens to be checked 
by an independent authority, we find him out in what is a 
downright falsehood. His history is much more than “ tinged 
with a desire to stand well with his patrons, Vespasian and 
Titus,” as Mr. Henty puts it. There can be no doubt that he 
attributes to the obstinacy of his countrymen what was a 
deliberate act of policy in Titus,—the destruction of the Temple. 
Apart from this, the narrative, to be effective, wanted a certain 
management which Mr. Henty does not give it. We would ask 
him, by-the-way, whether he is sure that in those days when 
the Roman supremacy had been so long established, “ the law 
by which all mortgages were cleared off every seven years ” still 
prevailed ? Did it ever prevail P How were they cleared off,— 
by the debtor or the State? or did they simply lapse? It is 
difficult to imagine money being lent on these terms. It has 
been much doubted whether this part of the so-called Mosaic 
legislation was ever put into practice. 

Any one who wants an interesting, wholesome, and instructive 
story, may have his choice in Mr. Henty’s books. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK.* 
Wr are very much mistaken if certain similarities of subject- 
matter and style, and that external resemblance which can be 
given by the printer and the bookbinder, make the public rank 
“Q.” with Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Rider Haggard. Doubtless 


* Dead Man’s Rock: a Romance, By “Q.” London: Cassell and Co, 1887. 





there are readers who will be satisfied if only the pages reek 
sufficiently with blood,—and these certainly have no reason to 
complain; but discriminating judges will ask for something 
more, and will scarcely find it. There are startling incidents 
in “Q.’s” tale, but no ingenuity of construction; there are 
horrors, but they suggest the blue lights, the artificial thunder, 
and the sham bloodshed of the stage. 

The motive of the story is familiar, not to say hackneyed. 
Amos Trenoweth has by some ill means accumulated wealth, 
and buries it in buccaneer fashion. When in after-life he 
repents of his wrongdoings, he comes to the conclusion that 
his family would be better without the riches so acquired; but 
that if the need arises, if poverty is inevitable without them, 
they should have the possibility of obtaining them put within 
their reach. The need arises after Trenoweth’s death; and 
Ezekiel, his son, goes to seek the treasure in the way which a 
document left behind him by his father prescribes. But there 
are others who have also an eye upon the great prize, and the 
story relates the struggle between them and the Trenoweths for 
the possession of it. Buried treasures that have been acquired 
by crime, cryptograms that give directions for their discovery, 
and the dangers that have to be encountered in searching for 
them, are common “ properties ” of fiction which any one is at 
liberty to use; and we shall not accuse “Q.” of going beyond 
his rights in doing what he has done with them. There has 
been much talk lately, which we should call silly if it were not 
so obviously spiteful, about literary coincidences and plagiarism; 
and we have no wish to add to its bulk. What we miss in 
“Q.” is distinction, the power of making this common property 
his own, and that is a power which is necessarily becoming 
every day more essential to the novelist. ‘ All the stories have 
been told,” the writers of character-fiction say, and say truly. 
This does not, indeed, hinder their being told again; but it 
does make it necessary that they should be told in a new way. 


One convincing proof of “ Q.’s” weakness is his unsparing use 
of coincidences. Ezekiel Trenoweth is murdered by a certain 
Simon Colliver, who has previously removed from his path his 
accomplice, John Railton. Ezekiel’s son, Jasper, reduced to 
desperate straits of poverty, goes into a gambling-house 
which is kept by Simon Colliver’s mother. He takes a holiday 
on the Thames (it would have been better, by the way, in 
talking of the “ left bank ” of the river, to say between “ Goring 
and Whitchurch,” rather than “ Streatley and Pangbourne ”), 
and there he meets and falls in love with a girl who turns out 
to be John Railton’s daughter and Simon Colliver’s step- 
daughter. He goes to drown himself, and his boat drifts up 
against a vessel, on which he sees Claire Railton’s mother and 
Simon Colliver himself. The writer seems to forget that the 
improbability of coincidences increases in a geometrical propor- 
tion, that there are limits which even in a romance must not be 
neglected, and that no writer can afford to neglect the caution 
contained in the Horation maxim, “ incredulus odi.” 

A serious fault of a more strictly literary kind is the failure to 
suit the style to the matter. Ezekiel Trenoweth is a Cornish 
farmer, in no way, as far as we can make out, distinguished 
from his fellows. While he is engaged in his search for the 
treasure he keeps a diary. Now, what sort of writing could one 
expect to find in a diary,—any diary, we might say, not to insist 
upon the fact of it being written by Ezekiel Trenoweth P 
Hardly such a supertine quality as this :—‘‘ Even I, who knew 
nothing of the past glories of Ceylon, could not help being 
possessed with melancholy thoughts, as I passed now a mass of 
deserted masonry, now a broken column, the sole witnesses 
of generations gone for ever. Some were very richly carved, 
but Nature’s tracery was rapidly blotting out the handiwork of 
man, the twining convolvulus usurping the glories of the patient 
chisel.” Usurping the glories of the patient chisel! Ezekiel 
Trenoweth must certainly have written “ with a view to publica- 
tion.” Fine writing, it is true, seems to have been hereditary 
in the family, for Jasper, writing of a love which had long since 
ended in a terrible tragedy, uses these ornaments of speech :— 
“The sun struck slanting on the water, and ran in tapering 
lustre to our feet. The gilded ripples slipped and murmured 
below us; the bronzed leaves overhead bent carefully to veil her 
answer.” 

We may take the opportunity of saying a few words about 
the whole class of fiction to which Dead Man’s Rock belongs. 
When we look back upon what were called sensational novels 
some five-and-twenty years ago, we may see how far we have 
advanced. Is it not possible that this may be a change for the 
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worse, that these narratives of crime may be a bad thing for the 
young readers for whom they are intended P By common consent 
the excesses of lust are a subject banished from such books. 
May it not be the case that the excesses of cruelty are scarcely 
less harmful? ‘The connection between the two is a familiar 
truth in morals. And even putting this consideration aside, the 
mind of the young is too delicate a thing to be surfeited with 
blood without suffering some serious harm, 





DICK O’ THE FENS.* 

WE should say that in Dich: 0’ the Fens Mr. Manville Fenn has 
very nearly attained perfection in the difficult art to which he 
has applied himself with such assiduity and success for some 
years,—of writing a historical fiction adapted to the intelligence 
of boys. Of all the books he has yet produced of this character, 
his latest is his best. A work of the kind should, in the first 
instange, as regards men, manners, draperies, dialect, and every- 
thing else, be as true to the times with which it deals as a work 
of the same kind intended for grown-up people. In the second 
place, there should be introduced into such a book the amuse- 
ments and vocations of the time, in which boys, simply from the 
fact of their being boys, may be expected to be specially 
interested. It is precisely these two things that Mr. Fenn sets 
himself to do in Dick o’ the Fens—which, by-the-way, might quite 
as appropriately have been termed “Tom o’ the Fens,”and very 
much more appropriately “ Dave o’ the Fens ”—and he shows his 
skill as a story-teller for boys by doing them as if he were doing 
them not. Life inthe fen-country in the old ante-drainage days 
is admirably reproduced through the doings of Farmer Tallington, 
Squire Winthorpe—he is called “Squire” simply in virtue of his 
tilling a few more acres than a smaller farmer—their adventurous 
sons, Tom and Dick, the wheelwright, Hickathrift, and, above 
all, the sombre, ague-shaken, opium-chewing, obscurantist 
“ decoy-man,” Dave Gittan. We see the sea overflowing its 
banks, and the fen-country laid under water. We see the great 
drain which is to reclaim land and abolish ague, slowly making 
its way to completion against physical obstacles, against super- 
stition, against even deadlier obstacles, under the direction of a 
resolute and skilful engineer. (By-the-way, should not this 
engineer, or at least his big foreman, have been a Dutchman, if 
only for the sake of history?) And then the proper boys’ 
element in a book of this kind is contributed by the strange 
industry of the decoy-man, that mighty slaughterer of fish 
and fowl, that anticipator of the colossal cruelty of the modern 
battwe. There is an account in this book of a fishing expedi- 
tion, culminating in a hunt after and a conflict with a monster 
pike, which is as good as anything of the kind we have recently 
read. 

Then Dick o’ the Fens has a moving, nay, a subterranean plot. 
The old inhabitants of the fen-country detest and grumble at the 
scheme for draining it which Squire Winthorpe and all sensible 
men approve of and forward to the best of their ability. Ina 
mysterious way, this grumbling takes an active and aggressive 
form. Marston, the engineer, is shot at and wounded. ‘l'alling- 
ton’s farmsteading is burnt. Anattempt is made to destroy the 
drainage-works by gunpowder. The big foreman is assaulted 
in his sleep. The watchman at the works is shot dead. The 
wheelwright’s house is set on fire. The Squire himself is 
wounded. <A reign of terror prevails in the whole district ; 
nobody knows but that his turn may come next. Suspicion 
alights on Dick Winthorpe, because, boy-like, he has declared 
against an innovation which will deprive the fen-country of 
half its picturesqueness, and of more than half its capacity for 
giving amusement to boys; and for a time he is under a cloud. 
Meanwhile, Dick begins to entertain suspicions as to the 
personality of this Thug of the fens, much against his will. At 
last the criminal is discovered. The Squire’s own house is burnt, 
and the author of all this arson and outrage and murder stands 
revealed in the “chum” and instructor of Dick and Tom in 
fishing and hunting, Dave Gittan, the decoy-man! The poor 
wretch had gone half-insane through sheer superstition and 
belief that the drainage of the fens would take away his liveli- 
hood, and has carried on his war against his enemies with all 
the cunning of insanity. He is hunted down in the end, but, so 
far fortunately, he had been mortally wounded when stealing 
away from the fire at the Hall. His boy-friends are spared the 
spectacle of his execution at the hands of the men he has done 


* Dick o’ the Fens: a Tale of the Great East Swam .. 3B G. Manville Pens. 
London: Blackie and Syn, 1837, : ” . 
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his best to kill and ruin. He is found dead in a hut that he 
and the boys know well. 

We have given but the outline of Mr. Fenn’s admirably con. 
structed plot. There are not too many horrors in it, as there are 
in some of his more serious fictions, in which he doeg execution 
on almost as large a scale as the more or less mythical Barber 
of Fleet Street. Dut Dick o’ the Fens is notable for more than 
its historical accuracy and its interesting plot. There ig humour 
racy of the soil, in the hearty wheelwright and his family life 
There is humour of another kind in the marvellous and mis. 
chievous donkey, ‘Solomon.’ Altogether, we have not of late 
come across a historical fiction, whether intended for boys or for 
men, which deserves to be so heartily and unreservedly praised 
—as regards plot, incidents, and spirit—as Dick o’ the Fens. It 
is its author’s masterpiece—as yet. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 

Johnny Nutt and the Golden Goose. Done into English by A. Lang, 
from the French of Charles Deulin. (Longmans.)—Mr. Lang has found 
this story among the popular tales of French Flanders, as related by 
M. Denulin, and has rendered it into English “a little freely.” M, 
Deulin, it is to be presumed, did not caution his readers against sup- 
posing that Johnny is the Sun, and the Goose the Sun, and the Passing 
Belle the Moon, or remark, as “ Elia”? might have done, that “this 
kind of nonsense is far too common.”’ The story, which has kindred 
in more than one part of the world, has for its motive the familiar 
notion of the irony of fate which brings the best gifts of fortune to 
the weakest of creatures. “ Johnny Nutt”’ is the village simpleton, 
who has but one idea, that he should like to eat roast goose. He sets 
out to realise this ideal, and after various adventures, falls in with 
the Golden Goose. The Golden Goose has the property of drawing 
after it all who touch it. The innkeeper’s daughters, whose curiosity or 
cupidity leads them one after another to snatch at one of the feathers; 
the Vicar, who, scandalised at seeing Johnny with three girls in tow, 
plucks the youngest by the sleeve ; the Beadle, who tries to stop the 
Vicar; all the choir, who lay hold of the Beadle,—all are forced to 
follow, and Johnny arrives witi a train of attendants so irresistibly 
comic that the King’s daughter, who has never smiled before, fall 
into convulsions of laughter. Of course, the King has proclaimed 
that “whoever can make the Princess giggle shall win her for his 
Bride,” and the simpleton is welcomed as the Royal son-in-law, suc- 
ceeds in due time to the throne, and “ did not govern less wisely than 
other monarchs, prime ministers, and politicians, before and since.” 
All this Mr. Lang tells us in entertaining fashion, being somewhat 
helped by his illustrator, who is, however, sometimes too sketchy for 
our taste. If he had done everything as the Vicar is done on p. 30, 
and the Princess on p. 36, we should have been better pleased. 

Pictures from Holland. By the Author of ‘ Norwegian Pictures,” 
(Religious Tract Society.)—It is probably true that Holland does not 
get as much attention as it deserves. One of the reasons, however, 
is of a kind that cannot be disposed of. Sea-air, or mountain-air, or 
air with some health-giving property, is one of the things which we 
have to regard in choosing a holiday-place, and this Holland does 
not supply. But in varied interest of the past and present it 
certainly is not wanting. Its ‘‘ buried cities,” where the tide of life 
has shrunk to the smallest proportions, but still goes on flowing, its 
provincial costumes, the obstinate conservatism of some of its ways 
—witness the primitive cheese-weighing at Hoorn—afford many 
interesting subjects of pen and pencil. Places, too, now quite 
obscure and insignificant, have been the scenes of great deeds in the 
past, done, not by another race, but by this very same easy-going, 
phlegmatic people that now inhabits them. A good notion of all this 
may be found by reading Mr. Lovett’s book, with its interesting ex- 
periences of travel and its abundant and excellent illustrations. 


The Chateau de Louard. By H. C. Coape. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—It is easy to know what to expect from “a story of France 
at the period of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” An old 
Huguenot noble is the chief character of the story, and his death 
under the hands of the persecutors its most striking scene. The 
heroine is his grand-daughter, imprisoned in a convent by a lettre de 
cachet. She escapes with one of the nuns, whom she converts to Pro- 
testantism, and lives happily with her husband for the rest of her life 
in Switzerland. The sagacity of her grandfather’s advisers has led 
them to suggest that he should sell his estates, and this is happily 
done in such good time that the sale cannot be invalidated. So onall 
points the Roman party is baffled, a result which will certainly com- 
mend itself to the sympathies of most readers. This is a brisk, well- 
written story. The old retainer, Pasdeloup, the intriguer, d’ Herapine, 
are excellent minor characters. No one will find The Chateau de 
Louard dull, even though it is somewhat longer than it might be. 


’Prentice Hugh. By Francis Mary Peard. (National Society.)— 
The enthusiasm which dedicated art to the service of God in the 
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puilding and ornamenting of our great cathedrals, is made the central 


subject of this story. Hugh has his choice between arms and art. 
Shall he be a carver of stone, or a soldier ? The former is his father’s 
choice, and he makes it, somewhat unwillingly, his own. Exeter 
Cathedral, then in the hands of Bishop Britton (the time of the story is 
the reign of Edward I.), is made the scene of his work. His early difti- 
culties, the jealousy of his fellows, the generous appreciation and 
support of his master, and his final success, are worked up into a very 
pleasant story. Of course, there must be a thread of love in the web, 
and Master Gervaz, by good luck, has a fair daughter, Joan. A skilfal 
writer knows that the life of some lower creature may often be made 
a good occasion for introducing humour and pathos. Accordingly, 
we find ‘Agrippa,’ the monkey which at the beginning of the story 
Hugh rescues from death, playing throughout a prominent part in it. 


The Story of Spenser's Faery Queen. Edited by J. E. Rabbeth. 
(Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Rabbeth has put into simple, pleasant prose 
the story of Spenser’s great poem. The course which is sometimes 
possible in adapting such a work to common use, to select remarkable 
passages, and to join these together by a thread of narrative, is not 
possible in the case of “The Faery Queen.” The archaisms, if we 
may call the peculiar Spenserian licenses by that name, are too 
frequent. No alternative, then, is left but that which Mr. Rabbeth 
has followed. The only question is as to the way in which it has been 
carried out. Our first impression was that the story had been made 
too long. The vast bulk of the original, which must be fully equal 
in length to the “ Iliad,’ ‘ Odyssey,” and “ Aineid” put together, 
is much against its popularity. And, as far as we can calculate, 
Mr. Rabbeth’s volume must contain more than half of the poem 
put into prose. Bat we are not sure that the readers for whom 
the book is intended will find it too long. A reviewer, half-crazy at 
the amount he has to get through, must not judge of happier persons 
by his own feelings. And itis only fair to say that such portions as we 
have read—for it would be idle to pretend that we have mastered the 
whole of these 490 large and closely printed pages—were not in the 
least wearisome. Mr. Rabbeth has prefixed to his version Spenser’s 
letter to Sir Walter Raleigh explaining the general scheme of his 
allegory; but he very wisely abstains from perplexing his young 
readers with interpretations. They will not be assisted in their 
appreciation of the book by being told that “ Gloriana” stands for 
“Glory ” in the general intertion, and for Queen Elizabeth in parti- 
cular, or even that Prince Arthur represents the Aristotelian 
neyadowvxia. Here is a specimen of Mr. Rabbeth’s work, from the 
story which Sir Trevisan tells to the Redcross Knight :— 

“To Sir Terwin he lent a rusty knife, and to me he lent this rope; 
the woeful lover hastily plunged the knife into his heart, and I was 
so dismayed by this dismal sight, that, half-dead with fear, I fled fast. 
away. Pray God, Sir Knight, that you may never hear his charmed 
speeches.’—‘ How could a man,’ said the Knight, ‘be so won by idle 
speeches as to assail the castle of his own health? I know, and 
recent trial gives me right to speak, all the world’s wealth would not 
indace me to do it.’—' Ah!’ said the other; ‘ but his subtle tongue melts 
into the heart like dropping honey, and searches every vein, so that 
before you are aware, by secret stealth all strength of will is gone. 
Oh! never, sir, desire to hear him speak!’ ...... They soon came 
to the cave; it penetrated far under a craggy cliff; it was dark and 
dreary, and looked like a greedy grave: above it the owl shrieked, 
and all around it and about it wandering ghosts wailed and howled, 
and stocks of trees, on which no leaves or fruit ever grew, stood up 
stifly amongst the rocks; many a poor wretch had been hanged upon 
them, and their carcases were scattered and thrown down the cliffs.” 
We observe in the description of the wood (p. 3), that the epithet 
“seldom inward sound” is applied to both holme and maple. In 
Spenser it belongs to the latter only; the former is qualified by the 
word “ carver,’’—1.e., fit for carving. 


Sunday Reading for the Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
is a handsome volume, with a great variety of reading, subordinated 
to the end which the title indicates, and really excellent illustrations. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the immense advance which 
has been made of late years in this respect. The portrait, “ Old 
Pengoose,”’ on p. 160, is a piece of capital work, not, of course, 
elaborated, but as effective as one could wish to see. The serial 
stories are, “ A Flock of Four,’ by Miss Nancy Thorn; “ Best,’”’ by 
Miss Jane Brockman; and “Fearless and True,’’ by “Sigma.” We 
feel doubtful about the adaptation of a matchless original in “ Little 
Christian’s Pilgrimage.” 

The Quiver. Vol. XVII. (Cassell and Co.)—This well-known 
magazine continues to maintain its reputation. It shows an imposing 
list of contributors—every one now seems to write for the magazines, 
and the professional litt¢ratewrs scarcely show among the crowd—and 
its table of contents is of corresponding importance and value. The 
magazine is intended “ for Sunday and general reading,” and it is 
not too much to say that the intention could not be better fulfilled. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal, if it does not carry off the palm for the 
bulk of reading which it gives for the price, must at least come 
very near to doing so. We have more than eight hundred triple- 
columned pages, closely printed and of quartosize. Nine serial stories, 





short stories without end, poetry, science, numberless anecdotes and 
facetiv, and a general miscellany that defies classification make up 
the contents. 


We have received the sixth volume of Amateur Work, edited by 
the Author of “Every Man His Own Mechanic” (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.), a periodical of which we have had occasion to speak more than 
once before. One has only to dip at random into the volume, or run 
through the index, to see what a vast store of useful miscellanea are 
here. Thus one writer instructs us how to bind magazines in a rough- 
and-ready way,—who has not piles of magazines which he cannot sell 
and does not like to burn? Another narrates “ How I Furnished my 
Snuggery;’’ a third discourses about bees and bee-keeping. One 
writer is bold enough to give directions for making a lawn-tennis 
racquet, and very good directions, too, we do not doubt, feeling sure 
at the same time that they will not seriously interfere with the busi- 
ness of the professional makers. Among the greatly varied contents, 
nothing is more interesting and useful than the editor’s “ Notes on 
Novelties,” a chronicle of the inventions of the day. Amateur Work 
should have a large circle of readers. 


Zig-Zag Journeys in the Western States of America. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. (Dean and Son.)—The “ Zig-Zag Club” at Yale School 
bears a vast amount of information about the Western States. The 
Homestead Act is quoted and explained, and the way in which it 
may be set in motion illustrated ; stories are told of the pioneers of 
civilisation in the remoter parts of the Union, and of life as it is now; 
there is an account of the Mormons and their city, and the narrative 
of a tour which some of the boys actually made (for much of their 
travelling is of the stay-at-home kind). Everything, of course, wears 
a rose-tint that does not always correspond to the actual colouring; 
but the work may be accepted, with reservations, as a useful account 
of its subject. 

Tre, Pol, and Pen. By F. Frankfort Moore. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
a sea-story of the early years of the century, the days when, what 
with smugglers and Frenchmen, naval officers had a busy time of it. 
Smugglers and Frenchmen both play an active part in the tale of 
Arthur Treherne’s adventures ; both seem to get the better of him 
for a time, but he holds his own in the end. The second half of the 
story, from the time when Arthur in his little yacht is taken by the 
cunning old smuggler, till he comes back happy and safe to his home, 
strikes us as being particularly good, nothing being better than the 
scene in the cockpit of the French frigate. It must be understood 
that Arthur escapes from the smuggler to be taken by a French man- 
of-war, and that he serves as a surgeon’s assistant during the fight 
which hands over the ‘ Dangereux’ to the ‘ Swiftsure.2 Mr. Moore 
tells his sea-stories with just the admixture of nautical matters that 
suits the average landsman. 


The Sketch-Book and Christmas. By Washington Irving. (William 
Paterson, Edinburgh.)—This edition contains the original preface, 
a pleasant thing to read, with its tribute of gratitude to Sir Walter 
Scott, in whom Irving found a kind and helpful friend. The 
“ Sketch-Book ’”’ was one of the many good books which have had a 
difficulty in getting a first introduction to the public. Mr. Murray 
did not see “that scope in the nature of it which would enable 
him to make those satisfactory accounts,’ &c. Irving himself had 
previously been alarmed by the ‘severity with which American pro- 
ductions had been treated by the American Press.” It was Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Scott who came forward, helped the author (who had made 
a venture on his own account with a bookseller who failed before the 
first month was over), and encouraged the timid publisher. Mr. 
Murray, we imagine, had no reason to repent his bargain. 


Every Girl’s Annual. Edited by Alicia A. Laith. (Hatchards.)— 
Under this title we have the collected issue of Every Girl’s Magazine 
for the current year. This periodical is now continued in the new 
magazine, Atalanta, of which we have had occasion to speak to our 
readers, and for which we repeat our good wishes. Two stories are 
begun and completed in this volume,—‘ The Fiddler of Lugan,” by 
the author of the “ Atelier du Lys,” and “‘ Hurstleigh Dene,” by Mrs, 
O’Reilly. Among other papers, we may mention Miss Anna Swan- 
wick’s “Few Words to Girls,” originally given as an address at 
Queen’s College, Harley Street. Among the poems is one by Dean 
Plumptre on “The Promise of the Comforter,” and another, by Miss 
Florence Leslie Henderson, with the title “Victoria Regina et 
Imperatrix,” is one of the best specimens of “ Jubilee” verse that we 
have come across. We must not forget to mention an instructive 
series of papers, entitled “Studies of Great English Poets,” by Mrs. 
Hamilton King and Mr. Alfred Haggard. 


Illustrations. Edited by Francis George Heath. (W. Kent and 
Co.)—There is a certain most commendable quality of solid worth in 
this magazine, the second collected volume of which we gladly 
welcome. Mr. Heath does not disdain fiction ; indeed, he himself 
writes a serial story which runs through the twelve numbers. But 
fiction is not the staple. There are, besides the lighter articles 





\ which come under the description of ‘‘ Amusement,” some instructive 
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papers on “ Art,” among them a series entitled “ Stepping-Stones to 
Sculpture ;”’ others classified under the head of “ Economy,” among 
which we may specify some interesting statistics of some London 
daily and weekly papers; a numerous list, entitled “ Inventions,” a 
special feature of Illustrations the value of which it is needless to 
point out; papers on biography and science, and reviews of books. 


A Great Mistake. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Mr. Millington has now acquired a considerable reputation 
as a writer about and for public-school boys. His new book will 
add to that reputation, if only on account of the originality of its 
plot and the peculiarity of the adventures he allows to his scape- 
grace heroes, Charles Alderson, Andy Bryan, and Ben Chalmers. 
He whisks them away to France at the time of the national agony 
there that followed the collapse at Sedan, and all because they think 
it necessary to flee from school and the tyranny of Dr. Woolley. No 
such necessity existed, it is true, for their chum, Roots, whose death 
they fear to be accused of, is not really dead. Their escapade, how- 
ever, enables Mr. Millington to show his familiarity with ballooning 
in Paris during the siege, and the pigeon-post, and the sortie of Vinoy. 
The poor boys have innumerable hairbreadth escapes, and in the 
course of their adventures get separated from each other. But 
Providence and public-school pluck pull them through, and they 
are reunited, even although cn one occasion—when he is de- 
nounced as a Prussian spy—it is very nearly all over with poor 
Alderson, who is supposed to tell the story. Mr. Millington has 
evidently studied very carefully the period he has chosen for his 
boys’ adventures, for his pictures of both Germans and French, and 
in particular of a Republican hag who is fit to be a pétroleuse, are 
exceedingly lifelike. An element at once of pathos and of romance is 
introduced into A Great Mistake by the discovery of Roots’s father. 
As regards exciting incident, Mr. Millington’s new book will compare 
favourably both with its rivals of the present year, and with previous 
books from his own pen. Perhaps he is a little too prone to digres- 
sions and classical quotations; otherwise his style is unexceptionable. 


Count Rennebery’s Treason, by Harriette E. Burch (Religious 
Tract Society), may be commended as a good book for boys, not 
because it would appear to have been specially written to suit their 
intelligence and interests, bat because it is a well-told story of 
heroism. In it we have reproduced the essentially religious 
struggle in the Netherlands between Spain and the Beggars of 
the Sea. ‘The villain of the piece is Count Renneberg, Governor of 
Groningen, who betrays his trust, and throws over the Prince of 
Orange. He is in reality a weakling, and the tool of his sister 
Cornelia, the Baroness Monceau, whose charming waiting-maid, 
Sabina Van Eyck, is as much of a heroine as can be expected in a 
book which has a decided religious purpose. Leopold Austria, 
Sabina’s protector, who in the end becomes her husband, is an 
admirable sketch of a patriotic soldier of the times of Parma and 
Orange ; while a still better portrait is that of Herman Klafzoon, the 
repentant representative of that brigandage which was the outcome 
of the civil war in the Netherlands. The siege of Steenwick, the 
failure of which brings ruin to Count Renneberg, is graphically and, 
indeed, brilliantly described. Altogether, the author of Count 
Renneberg’s Treason deserves to be heartily congratulated. She has 
written an admirable historico-religious romance. 

In Girl Neighbours (Blackie and Son), Miss Sarah Tytler gives us 
one of the most effective and quietly humorous of her stories. There 
is no plot to speak of, although the story contains an accident, an 
attack of fever, and a slight epidemic of small-pox. Some three 
hundred and fifty pages are occupied in telling how two girls, Harriet 
Cotton and Sapientia Stubbs (by-the-way, we are not much impressed 
with the humour of the names Miss Tytler gives to her characters), 
who are the nearest of neighbours, but are separated by differences in 
education and the social grades of their parents, are brought into the 
closest friendship,—with the help, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, 
of the brother of one of them. In the course of the events which 
lead up to this consummation, the girls and their relatives show what 
they are made of, and so do their relatives and friends. Then, lady- 
nurses, and lady-cooks, and ladies’ colleges are all introduced with 
that art which conceals art. Everybody, in short, is busy teaching 
everybody else, and yet nobody is aware of the fact. Altogether, 
Girl Neighbours is a delightful comedy, not so much of errors as of 
prejudices got rid of,—very healthy, very agreeable, and very well 
written. 

Miss Williwburn’s Ofer. By Sarah Doudney. (Blackie and Son.) 
— This is as successful a story as Miss Dondney has ever written, and 
perhaps its success is due to the fact that she has been compelled by 
the limited space allowed to her, to condense to a greater extent than 
she is in the habit of doing. It is simple, and even commonplace in 
its plot. We have heard before of the course of true love being 
interrupted by a treacherous, golden-haired, Becky Sharpish syren. 
But Lesbia, who plays this part in Miss Willowburn’s Offer, is the 
most cleverly sketched of this sisterhood that we have come across 
in recent fiction. She is, besides, original in a variety of ways,—in 





having a burglarious brother, in forging an offer of marriage to the 
good angel of the story, Miss Willowburn; above all, in being not 
quite so bad as she seems. Patience Willowburn is one of Misg 
Dondney’s best creations, and is the one personality in the story which 
can be said to give it the character of a book not for young ladieg but 
for girls. : 

Lillo and Ruth. By Helen Hays. (Clark and Co.)—Lillo ig an 
Italian child whom some strange chance has brought to the cottage 
of a New England fisherman. There a hereditary taste for art 
develops itself, somewhat to the disturbance of his foster-parents, A 
wealthy Bostonian finds him, and wishes to educate him ; bat the lad 
sees his duty in the home of his adoption. Genius, however, findg a 
way somehow, and he is not baulked of his career. The story has the 
merits and defects so common in books of its class. The introductory 
chapters, describing the young artist in his very prosaic home are 
excellent ; when we get fairly involved in the story, the charm, for 
the most part, disappears. Still, it is never entirely lost, and Lillo 
and Ruth, as it is a perfectly wholesome story, so, in point of con: 
ception and execution, is above the average. 

She Stoops to Conquer. With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, and 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We may 
hope that this sumptuous volume isa sign of better days for the pub. 
lishing trade. Some few years ago these gorgeous illustrated volumes 
were common ut Christmas; lately they have been much more rare, 
A finer specimen of the class than that before us it would not be easy 
to find. The “ Dedication to Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,” is adorned 
with two capital medallion portraits of Goldsmith and Johnson, Ag 
for the illustrations of the comedy, we cannot attempt to describe 
them. There are some sixteen of full-page size, and the vignettes 
and smaller drawings number several times as many. “Then your 
First Sight Deceived You” is a good specimen, and go is “ Tony 
Lumpkin is his Own Man Again.” Of the smaller illustrations, many 
are as good as one could desire. These must be left for the reader to 
judge of, but here is a picture from Mr. Dobson’s introduction which 


we can transfer to our columns :— 


* Look, look,—there is Wilkes, you may tell by the squint; 
But he grows every day more and more like the print 
(Ah! Hogarth could draw !) ; and behind, at the back, 
Hugh Kelly, who looks all the blacker in black ; 

That is Cumberland next, and the prim-looking person 
In the corner, I fancy, is Ossian Macpherson. 

And, rolling and blinking, here, too, with the rest, 
Comes sturdy old Johnson, dressed out in his. best ; 
How he shakes his old noddle! I’d wager a crown, 
Whatever the law is, he is laying it down!”’ 


Three volumes of fairy-tales demand notice, and it is not easy to 
say to which we should give the precedence. On the principle, how- 
ever, of place aux dames, we may mention first Fairy-Tales, by the 
Countess d’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. Planché, (Routledge and 
Sons.)—Mr. Planché’s translation, “ dedicated to the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge,” appeared we know not how many yearsago. He writes: 
“Had not the many liberties I have taken with the fairy-tales of 
Madame d’Aulnoy in adapting them to the stage, made it a point of 
conscience with me to adhere as rigidly as possible to the original 
text on this occasion, I should have been stimulated to it by another 
circumstance,’’—and he goes on to specify the allusions with which 
they abound to personages and events of the time at which they were 
published. This time was the reign of Louis XIV. (Madame @’Aulnoy 
was born in 1649, and died in 1705). Mr. Planché’s notes add con- 
siderably to the interest of the fables, at least for older readers.— 
Fairy-Tales, by Edouard Laboulaye (Routledge and Sons), have also, 
it will be seen, a French origin. But M. Laboulaye went to many 
lands for his materials. Finland, Norway, Iceland, Servia, Naples, 
Bohemia, and Tarkey are laid under contribution, as well as his native 
land. The stories are twenty-two in number. The illustrations are, 
we suppose, French.—Finally, we have to mention a handsome 
edition of Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—They have been translated by Mr. Carl 
Siewers. The tales are sixty in number, and they are abundantly 
illustrated with drawings, often very characteristic and interesting, 
by Scandinavian artists. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Charles Lamb. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. (Field and Tuer.)—Though the name of Charles 
Lamb appears on the title-page of this pretty little reprint, it is by 
no means certain, as Mr. Lang remarks, that it was really his work. 
It was published by Mr. Godwin, and Lamb certainly did some work 
of the kind for the house. It is also known that Wordsworth was 
asked to versify the story, and naturally declined; and it is possible 
that what he declined might have come into Lamb’s hands, though 
Wordsworth himself mentioned William Taylor, of Norwich, as a 
likely man to undertake it. The internal evidence proves nothing. It 
is just the kind of verse that Lamb might have written for a piece of 
task-work. In fact, it is as good as it needed to be. Mr. Lang adds, 
of course, a little disquisition on the story, and finds it among the 
Kaffirs and in a variety of other places. The famous “Cupid and 
Psyche’’ is, he thinks, a development of it. He goes on to give an 
interesting analysis of the story, with illustrations and resemblances 
gathered from other popular tales. It only remains to say that 
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s verses, if they are his, have had due honour done to them by 
printing, paper, and illustrations. a on last — the old 
pictures have been reproduced, not without improvement. 

It should be sufficient to say of the annual volume of the Magazine 
of Art (Cassell and Co.), that it is at least equal to the average of 
its predecessors. The frontispiece is an etching by M. Ramus, after 
C. Van Haaner’s “ Venetian Bead-Stringers,’”’ a very good specimen. 
There are five other etchings among the twelve plates, a considerable 
increase, unless our memory deceives us, of the proportion occupied 
by this most attractive and effective kind of work. Among the others, 
we should pick out “ The Dreamers,” by M. Champollion, after Mr. 
Albert Moore. Of the other six plates, five are photogravures, with 
their unequalled fidelity of reproduction, and one an engraving. It 
must not be forgotten that the increase in the artistic attractions of 
the magazine has been accompanied by a diminution of price. It 
would be difficult to find, in this branch of literature, a better 
equivalent for a purchaser’s money. The other illustrations are to be 
numbered by the hundreds; and the literary contents, chronicling the 
Art of the present, and describing that of the past, are singularly 
varied and interesting. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Sixty Illustrations by David 
and William B. Scott. (Nelson and Sons.)—The late Mr. David Scott 
illustrated the first part of the allegory ; and his work has been com- 
pleted, so as to include the second, by his brother, Mr. W. B. Scott. 
Two-thirds of the drawings belong to the first, the remainder to the 
second artist. Very characteristic and interesting drawings they are, 
though there can be little doubt where the preference must be given. 
Mr. David Scott seems to us to have been more at home in the 
gloomy than in the brighter scenes. His “Giant Dezpair,’”’ “ The 
Bye-way to Hell,” and ‘‘ By-ends, Money-love, and others Lost in the 
Silver-mine,” are remarkably vigorous. Mr. W. B. Scott never 
reaches this height, and he sometimes is positively feeble. In the 
illustration entitled “‘'The Celesiial Messenger Arrives,” the face of 
the angel is very poor, and that of Christian is not much better. He 
is to be found at his best in such drawings as ‘“‘ Honest is Found 
Asleep.’ On the whole, however, we do not know a better illustrated 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progess than this. 

It will be sufficient to describe briefly the Last “ Graphic” Pictures 
of Randolph Caldecott (Routiedge and Sons). Every one remembers 
those little love-stories or comedies told by the pencil, slightly aided 
by the pen. Here we have, after four hunting pictures, four such 
comediettas. First comes “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” where Edwin, 
sulking under a tree, is attacked by a bull, magnanimously resolves to 
flee, after a brief deliberation whether he will not punish Angelina 
by letting the creature wreak its will, escapes after sore peril of 
drowning, and finally is reconciled in a dripping condition. This is 
perhaps the most humorous of the four. “The Legend of the 
Laughing Oak,” “The Strange Adventure of a Dog-Cart,” wherein 
one sees the possible ‘“‘seamy side” of a driving tour; and ‘ The 
Curmudgeon’s Christmas,” with the conversion of the two old Cur- 
mudgeons and one young one to better thoughts by a little damsel 
whom they find at an inn, are the other three, and are all charming in 
their way. 

Rider’s Leap. By Frederick Langbridge. (Hatchards.) —Mr. 
Langbridge, besides being able to tell a story well, has a pretty 
gift of humour, a gift much appreciated by the unhappy men who 
have to struggle with Christmas literature. These books have many 
good qualities, but very seldom fan, least of all the funny ones, Mr, 
Faddle, the schoolmaster, Dr. Maunders, the boozing doctor—who 
finds “constant sickness at the Keys”—even the Nightlights, 
father and son, in their grim way, are amusing. As for the hero’s 
adventures and escapes, they are most thrilling. Indeed, at p. 112 
we come to a picture of him going headforemost down a precipice 
that almost made us close the book. It seemed that there must have 
been an end of him. But there were three hundred pages to comes 
and we knew that he had to live throngh them. Live through them, 
of course, he does, and shows himself a fine, spirited fellow, whom 
We are quite sorry to part with. 

Over the Hiils and Far Away. By Mrs. Stanley Mather. (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.)—Mrs. Stanley Mather tells, with digressions some of 
which might be spared, the story of how little “ Lion,” a five-year-old 
boy, runs away, how he falls into the hands of gipsies, is left as a 
waif and stray at the most convenient of all places, a doctor’s house, 
and finally is restored to his friends. The coincidences are some- 
what surprising; it is too often forgetten by writers that two 
coincidences make far more than double the demand on one’s faith 
that is made by one. But it is a pretty, pathetic story ; and “ Lion” 
is a delightful child, though possibly more delightfal to read of than 
to encounter, or at least to live with. Mrs. Primmer, the nurse 
whom he go scandalised by his goings-on, had something to say for 
herself, 

The Old Violin. By Edith C. Kenyon. (Nisbet and Co.)—A 
pretty little story, this, of how a young girl takes pity on a poor lad 
who has the love of music in his soul, but cannot find expression for 


Lamb’ 





it, brings him into her father’s house (the father being a skilful 
musician), and puts him in the way to fortune and happiness. We 
wish it had not been told in the first person, and that the heroine had 
not been presented to us on the cover with a fringe. It is necessary 
to say the plain truth about such illustrations as this,—that they are 
neither useful nor ornamental. 


Under the Storm; or, Steadfast’s Charge, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(National Society’s Depository) iz in all respects worthy of the 
reputation of the author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” Itisa historical 
romance—powerful, but also painfully pathetic—of the days of the 
struggle between the Charleses and Parliament, and illustrates in the 
most vivid manner how that struggle broke up families. Jobn 
Kenton, a farmer, whose holding is in the vicinity of Bristol, a 
devout churchman and a churchwarden, is wantonly shot in the 
presence of his family by one of Prince Rupert’s troopers, and 
his house is burnt down. The result is that his eldest son, Jeph, 
in his wrath and thirst for revenge, enters the service of the Parlia- 
ment, to rise to a high position in it. Steadfast, however, the second 
son, who has witnessed his vicar and his father secrete in a cavern 
a casket containing the communion-plate belonging to the parish 
church, and has promised not to betray the secret of their hiding- 
place to any one but an ordained clergyman, stands by Church and 
State, in spite of persecution (witnessed, to a certain extent, by his 
own brother Jeph) which, in the long run, amounts to martyrdom. 
Stead, as he is familiarly termed, has a pretty but hapless love- 
affair, which also plays its part in this story. Charles II. puts 


,in an appearance in Under the Storm—an appearance not unlike 


that of Louis Kerneguy in “ Woodstock.’’ Stead, however, is the 
hero, and the sole hero, of the book ; and the one regret of its readers 
will be that at the last he does not recover his health. Under the 
Storm is, in point of literary workmanship, altogether unexceptionable. 


John o’ London: a Romance of the Days of Roger Bacon, by 
Somerville Gibney (Ward and Downey), is one of the most readable, 
most carefully written, most compactly put together, and most life- 
like historical fictions we have read for a long time. Asits alternative 
title indicates, its “action ”’ takes place in the times of Roger Bacon. 
Roger himself and his marvellous inventions rather flit across its pages 
than dominate or pervade them, and supply the comic rather than 
the serious elemont in it. But the ecclesiastical and social history of 
England about the middle of the thirteenth century (when Grostéte, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and patron to the hero of the story, was at war 
with the Papal power), with its lawlessness, its Judenhetze, and what 
not, is admirably reproduced. The hero and heroine, John Marmion 
(who develops into John o’ London), and Blanch Scovyll, who are 
boy-and-girl lovers, are united after many vicissitudes,—caused, in the 
first place, by the stormy nature of the times in which they live; and, 
in the second, by the machinations of John’s personal enemy, Ralph 
Scroop. Blanch fiuds a Rebecca for her Rowena in Rachel Moss, a 
Jewish maiden whom John befriends, and who loses her life for 
John’s sake; and there is just a little of Robin Hood in Adam 
Gordon, the bluff robber who finds in the fearless and inventive 
John, an opponent that is more than his match. There is a good 
deal of humour in this story, particularly in the childish love- 
making of John and Blanch, and the author manages his (or her) 
historical draperies with almost perfect success. 


In The Dashing Days of Old (John F. Shaw and Co.), Dr. Gordon 
Stables seems to us to imitate Captain Marryat, especially as a 
humonurist, in a more marked manner than he has hitherto done. 
A young Scotch Highlander, Willie Grant by name, who goes to sea 
in the mistaken belief that his father is dead, is intended to be—and 
in many respects is—the hero; but boy-readers of his adventures will 
“fancy ’’ most a certain mad midshipman, nicknamed “ Dick Rae,’ 
who has a good deal in him of Jack Easy, without his inherited 
“philosopby,” and who plays all sorts of practical jokes. There is in 
the latter part of the story, too, a bullying mate of the name of Harness, 
who is jast such another as Marryat’s Vigors. Perhaps, moreover, 
the amorous adventures of “Old Benbow,” alias Jack Williams, 
which end in his Lochinvar-marriage with the daughter of a fish- 
curer, are rather “old” reading for boys. But Dr. Stables’s animal 
spirits, and Willie Grant’s wonderfal adventures, carry off any un- 
favourable impression of the kind we have suggested ; and besides, this 
author has more of Dibdin’s brine in his style than any other literary 
caterer for boys in the present day. The scenes in the story are laid 
between 1806 and 1815; and in them, consequently, France, Den- 
mark, Russia, and the United States figure among the enemies of 
England. Willie Grant has the full share of an English officer’s 
mishaps in these days. He has a bad captain and a good captain. He 
finds himself anywhere and everywhere—at Copenhagen, in Anti- 
costi, and in Canada—and Dr. Stables makes him the medium of 
teaching geography and natural history. The Dashing Days of Old 
is sure to be a favourite with boys, on account of the battles and 
escapes in it, which are of the old-fashioned sort, and of the 
excellence of certain of the characters, of whom by no means the 
least striking is “Dem” Rutherford, the boyish companion of Willie 
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Grant, whom he ultimately stumbles on in the ranks of the enemy, 
an officer in the French service. 

Aboard the ‘ Atalanta,’ by Henry Frith (Blackie and Son) is rather 
an incident in the life of a school-boy than an ordinary story of 
adventure. A boy runs away from school—for, it must be allowed, 
better reasons than those usually assigned for such a foolish step— 
and finds himself, in the first place, on board a canal-barge laden with 
contraband of war; and, in the second, on board a blockade-runner 
bound, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, for the shores of America. 
A family fend between the Astons and the Moretons which comes to 
a head on this blockade-rnnner, the ‘ Atalanta,’ gives peculiar 
piquancy to the sensational experiences of Bob Lockett, the truant. 
The humour of the story, which is contributed chiefly by Bob’s com- 
rade, Ned Savage, is rather farcical at times. Otherwise, Mr. Frith’s 
little volume is very heartily to be recommended. 

Golden Gates, by M. L. Ridley (John F. Shaw and Co.), is a fairly 
good story of the ‘‘good” kind. There is a “ haughty ”’ squire in it 
who bears a slight resemblance to Lord Vorincourt in Mrs. Burnett’s 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and who objects to the intimacy of his son 
Rex with his favourite Harry Leeward, because the latter is “of low 
degree.” The Squire is, however, ultimately brought to his senses, 
chiefly because Harry is the means of saving his son’s life. This 
story, such as it is, is carefully, although soberly, written. A night 
of excitement on board a light-ship is well described. 

John Canada, by Raoul de Navery (M. H. Gill and Son, Dablin) is 
very unlike ordinary romances for English boys ; it belongs, indeed, 
to that class solely in virtue of its resemblance to books of adventure 
in America of the Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid school. 
The tables are turned on us here with a vengeance. Red 
Indians fight on the opposing sides in the great struggle for the 
possession of Canada, but the side which is represented most favour- 
ably is that of France. John Canada is the gallant leader of a 
French forlorn-hope that tries to undo the work accomplished by Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abraham. He is out-manceuvred by an English 
“detective” of the name of Jefferson, and is ultimately beaten, 
and dies. His portrait is, however, an excellent one, and so are the 
portraits of the other French exiles who are drawn to or around him. 
There is plenty of adventure among the Indian tribes hostile to the 
designs of John Canada; and the story can be read and enjoyed 
apart from the patriotic “ purpose ” of its author. 

The War of the Awe, by J. Percy-Groves (Blackie and Son), is a 
sufficiently lively but rather loosely constructed story of adventures in 
South Africa at the time of the Kaffir War. There is a delightful 
number of improbabilities, such as the discovery by Tom Flinders, 
the boy-hero, of a friend of’ his father in a forlorn castaway, and the 
self-poisoning of the captors of Tom and his friend by means of a 
bottle of chloroform. But the story flows readily from the writer’s 
pen, and it is very much above the average of fiction of the kind. 

Stories of Old Renown, by Ascott R. Hope, and Chivulric Days, by 
E. 8. Brooks (Blackie and Son), may be bracketed together, on account 
both of a certain similarity of subject and of excellence in literary 
execution. The differences between the two may be inferred from 
the fact that among Mr. Hope’s heroes and heroines are Roswall and 
Lilian, Ogier the Dane, Guy of Warwick, Patient Griselda, and 
Genevieve of Brabant; while among Mr. Brooks’s are Cinderella, 
Hannibal, Constantine, Alfred, Richard II., the rivals of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, and Captain Jean Bart. The composition, paper, 
and illustrations of both books are admirable. 

In His Adopted Daughter, by Agnes Giberne (John F. Shaw and 
Co.), we have a favourable example of this author’s well-known 
style. She contrasts very skilfully George Rutherford, the strong, 
calmly Christian man, and his weak, worrying, fussy wife Dulcie, who, 
very early in their married life, stamble upon and adopt a child in a 
quict Welsh valley. This child, Joan Brooke, becomes quite as neces- 
sary to Rutherford as his own daughter or his wife,—so much s0, 
that his life is saved by her election to remain with him rather than 
to return to her mother, who is finally discovered. We have 
indicated the plot of this story, which has the great merit of 
simplicity. The conflict in the mind and heart of Marian Brooke 
when she finds out her daughter and yearns for her, only to discover 
that George Rutherford has hopelessly absorbed Joan’s filial affection, 
is very ably and very delicately depicted. 

Self-sacrifice, which is the prevailing note of ‘His Adopted 
Daughter,” becomes a positive fanaticism in A Promise Kept, by 
M. E. Palgrav: (National Society’s Depository). Stephen Searle is 
very angry, pretty near the end of the story, with the sister of his 
fiancée, Margaret Nethercote, for declaring that he is hardly acting 
fairly by that young lady in getting hold of her affections as a 
master in a school, and then trusting she may share his life as a mis- 
sionary in Africa. To ordinary readers, however, Constance Nether- 


cote will appear to take a common-sense view of the relations between 
her sister and Stephen, although possibly she expresses that view 
somewhat harshly, if not cruelly. No doubt Miss Palgrave sets her- 
self openly to represent in John Barton and Stephen Searle mis- 








sionary heroism that soars above and declines to be bound by ordinary 
human love. But we confess to liking best in her book those chapters 
in which the ordinary life of the Nethercotes and the Searles ig 
reproduced. The poor old Rector, Stephen’s father, is a lifelike 
portrait ; and Lady Nethercote is a good sketch of an anxious mother 
—a mother anxious to further the happiness rather than the social 
advancement of her children. 

Equal to the Occasion. By Edward Garrett. (Oliphant, Andergon 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.) —This is an excellent example of Mr, Garrett's 
style and ethico-religious purpose. Chrissy Miller, the daughter of a 
good man who has been led by an unscrupulons neighbour and 
acquaintance into a financial venture which brings ruin upon him 
and hastens his death, is just the sort of heroine that he delights to 
portray,—self-sacrificing yet not self-conscious, modest, helpful to 
others, yet helping them rather by the influence of her character 
than by good deeds either in the material or in the religious sense of 
the phrase. Hans Krinken, the German bookseller’s boy, is quite ag 
good as Chrissy, and all lovers of poetical justice will be pleased with 
Mr. Garrett for bringing the two together at the end of his book, 
Mr. Bentley, the worthy clergyman, whose sermon at the beginning 
of the story has such an influence on several of the characters in it, 
but who cannot prevent his own son from going astray, and Esther Gray, 
an unfortunate woman who is under a cloud for a time, are algo 
admirably and delicately drawn. In short, the author’s execution in 
Equal to the Occasion is as good as his purpose is high. 

Hawbrook Farm, by Laura M. Lane (S.P.C.K.), resembles, in 
many respects, “Equal to the Occasion,’’ although it containg a 
greater number and variety of characters. Esther Gaunt ig just 
such another as Chrissy Miller, and after a period of governessing, 
conducted, however, under more than ordinarily agreeable circum- 
stances, finds her happiness in the arms of honest Farmer Talbot, 
who has succeeded her father as tenant of Hawbrook Farm, and who 
saves her life, Esther is for a time annoyed with a human gadfly 
in the shape of a female gossip, and is, besides, troubled by selfish 
sisters. This gossip, Mrs. Packham by name, and Esther’s coarse- 
grained brother-in-law, a commercial traveller named Wild, are very 
cleverly sketched indeed. Mrs. (?) Lane has evidently written this 
story with a view to promoting co-operative farming, but she does 
not thrust her economic theories unduly upon her readers. 

Only one serious objection can be laid at the door of Adam 
Gorlake’s Will, by “C. E. M.” (S.P.C.K.),—it is unconscionably long. 
Arthur Gorlake, who, under Adam’s will, becomes heir to that 
eccentric gentleman’s property, is very interesting, and so is that 
question, for long undecided, whether or not he has come by that 
property by making away with another and later will. His sister 
Carry, his brother the Rev. Frank, Captain Hilton, who allows 
himself to suspect Arthur’s probity, and Joseph Porter, who is every- 
body’s evil genius, and particularly his own, are also well sketched. 
But the whole story, good as it is, might have been told in about a 
third of the space allotted to it. All the same, it is enjoyable in many 
parts, and sound in all respects. 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart, who writes In Cheviot’s Glens (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh), does not err on the side of pro- 
lixity, although her story of Scotch farmers, Scotch gipsies, Scotch 
lovers, and Scotch ministers is somewhat loosely put together. The 
local colouring and scenery are good; and Mr. Thorsbrooke, a 
farmer full of grievances and “ grit,” is sketched in a manner which 
proves Miss Stoddart to have a keen eye to the humorous side of her 
countrymen. The weakest incident in the story is a contested 
election ; although even it has its uses, inasmuch as it serves to in- 
terrupt the course of a true love which threatens to run intolerably 
smooth. In Cheviot’s Glens is intended for Scotch Presbyterian 
readers in the first place; but it will be read with pleasure and profit 
by others as well. 

Nellie Graham. By Ella Stone. (James Nisbet.)—This is an 
excellent and well-written story of a self-sacrificing girl with a 
self-indulgent brother, who, after a temporarily brilliant and suc- 
cessful career as a barrister, commits forgery, and, after killing his 
mother by his conduct, flees from his native country to die miserable 
and penitent. Nellie acts as a mother to his children till she herself 
is happily married. The tone of the book is earnestly religious, but 
the fact interferes in no way either with the evolution of the plot, or 
with the representation of the country scenes in it, which are laid in 
the North of Eogland. We have only one complaint to make about 
Nellie Graham,—the illustrations are scarcely worthy of the letterpress. 
Nellie’s lover, Dr. Blumhardt, was no doubt elderly and plain, but he 
need not have been made to wear the sinister appearance of a stagey 
conspirator. 

Transito: a Story of Brazil. By Mrs. Emma E. Hornibrook. (S. 
W. Partridge and Co.)—Spanish eyes, Brazilian landscapes, and a 
romantic courtship give an almost worldly piquancy to tbis book. 
Bat it is a religious story all the same; we might even say that it is 
a theological story, seeing that Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
figure in it, and in opposition to each other. The plot of Transito is 
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quite original. Mr. and Mrs. Latrobe, a childless English couple, 
adopt a foundling Spanish girl, whose mother has had to abandon her 
in sorrow, and whose father, a Spanish revolutionary, dies suspected 
of having murdered his father-in-law. They emigrate to Brazil 
where Mr. Latrobe’s brother, Walter Lennard, is already settled, 
There young Lennard falls in love with his quasi-cousin, and they 
marry, after a religious difficulty which separates them has been got 
over, and after the real murderer of Transito’s grandfather has 
appeared on the scene and confessed his crime. There is a variety 
of stirring incidents in the story, such as a Gaucho-hunt and a prairie- 
fire, Of the various characters that figure in it, Ignacio, the benig- 
nant Padre of the Pampas, and Joiio the Tropeiro (whose histories, 
we learn, are based on missionary records), stand out prominently 
from being very skilfully delineated. Transito is in every respect a 


most enjoyable book, and does its author the highest credit. 


Odwalla; or, the Sawons in the Isle of Wight. By F. Cowper, 
M.A. (Sceley and Co.)—A tale of the seventh century. The country 
is represented as having lapsed into barbarism. Cadwalla, a 
descendant of one of the original Saxon invaders, is fighting for the 
kingdom of Wessex; and the scene of the various conflicts is Wihtea, 
as it was then called. He is finally successful, and becomes a 
Christian through the influence of St. Wilfrid. That the Saxons had 
developed much intellectual power seems doubtful. Mr. Cowper, 
indeed, does not present them as other than “mere jovial, hard- 
fighting, hard-drinking, blustering dullards.” In the monks we have 
the only gleams of culture and gentleness; but they, indeed, had not 
much control over such men. There is plenty of incident in the story ; 
the scene on the mud flats is particularly amusing, with its mixture 
of the absurd and the tragic. Would a Saxon boy have used the 
somewhat vulgar expression, a “sight of people?” or would the 
monks really have quoted as much Latin as we find them doing ? 
Among a fierce and warlike people they should have shown better 
taste. The illustrations, which are by the author, are picturesque 
and in character, and the book itself is nicely got up. 


Animals from the Life. Edited by Arabella B. Buckley. (KE. 
Stanford.) —Miss Buckley (to use the name which is so favourably 
known from successful popularising of science) has here reproduced a 
work by Professor Leutemann. The sketches are studies from the life, 
on which Professor Leutemann has been engaged for many years; the 
text has been considerably altered from the original to suit the 
English children for whom it is intended. The text, however, is not 
of any particular importance, though it will furnish a convenient 
summary of information. The plates are twenty-four in number, 
each plate containing, on an average, about ten drawings. Each is 
assigned to a division or sub-division of the animal world. Thus, the 
first presents us with “eight types of mankind ;” the second with 
nine figurings of ‘‘apes and monkeys.” So we go through the whole 
range of creatures till we get to the coral and sponge. These draw- 
ings, carefully taken from Nature, and having had justice done to 
them, as far as colour is concerned, by the processes of printing, 
are excellent. The book is one which should both instruct 
and please young people-——Bird Stories, Old and New, told in 
Pictures and Prose, by Harrison Weir (S.P.C.K.), is, we need 
hardly say, a capital little book. The birds and beasts—for the 
stories necessarily bring in beasts occasionally—are drawn with the 
artist’s well-known skill, and with a touch of humour or pathos, as 
the case may be, for the drawings actually illustrate the stories. 
Very curious these are, as of pigeons hatching their eggs in a 
retriever’s kennel, a hen sitting on kittens, and another hen leading a 
litter of puppies about, scratching, as if teaching them to feed, and 
otherwise discharging the duties of a feathered mother. But can it 
be true that a mother wren was seen teaching her young ones to sing ? 
Do the hens of the wren tribe sing? Commonly, this is an accom- 
plishment of the male. The story comes, we see, from a “‘ New Jersey 
farmhouse.” Possibly the order of things is reversed over there. 
With these may be mentioned Little Arihur at the Zoo, by Mary 
Seymour (Nelson and Sons), a popular account, with illustrations, 
of various animals. 

A Book for the Hammock. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Here we have a collection of twenty-two essays and 
papers contributed by the author at various times to newspapers and 
periodicals. Mr. Clark Russell’s fact is as good as his fiction, and 
more it would not be easy to say. He ranges over a very wide field. 
His first paper is a “ Nautical Lament,” the subject being the 
lamentable diminution of romance in naval affairs. Yet doubtless 
the author, if he were minded, could give us no inconsiderable proofs 
that there is some of the old stuff left. ‘The buccaneer has made 
his exit, and so has his fierce brother the pirate.’ Yet now and then 
strange tales of piracy turn up; the Chinese certainly, perhaps in a 
poor sort of way, but still, with sufficient bloodthirstiness, keep up 
the tradition. The second paper is on “Superstitions of the Sea,” 
and makes some good reading. With this may be mentioned “ Queer 
Fish” and “Strange Craft.’ The last is “ Who is Vanderdecken ?” 
the name, it will be remembered, of the “ Flying Dutchman.” No 








better book could be found for lightening “the tedium of a sleepless 
half-hour in the bunk or hammock,” or relieving “the dullness of a 
spell of quarter-deck lounging.’ And what is good at sea will also 
be found good on land. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott R. Hope. (Blackie and Sons.) 
—Dr, Archibald Didaskalos has a select academy, where he teaches 
seven very select young gentlemen. The seven, when reassembled 
after the Christmas holidays, are invited by the Doctor to repeat 
their holiday task. Select as they are, they find the request incon- 
venient; and following the established precedent, postpone the evil 
hour by telling each in his turn a story. The Doctor listens, 
apparently deluded by the device, but, when the hour of recreation 
arrives, sets them to write out what they have told. The stories are 
all as amusing as one would expect Mr. Ascott Hope’s work to be. 
The first is the familiar tale of the necromancer’s apprentice, and the 
fatal spell which he has learnt to pronounce but not to undo. “The 
Sick Sultan and the Smart Physician” is also an old friend with a 
new face. “The Rightful Heir” and “Upside Downdom” may be 
mentioned as specially amusing. Youngster’s Yarns, by the same 
author (Routledge and Sons), was, if we remember right, noticed last 
year. It has a familiar look, especially the first story, that of the 
youthful adventures of Henri Conscience. But it is difficult to 
remember what is new and old. Mr. Hope’s stories are genuine 
adventures that have actually happened. 


Leaders Upward and Onward, edited by H. C. Ewart (W. Isbister), 
is a collection of short biographical sketches, some of which have 
already appeared in one or other of the magazines published by 
Messrs. Isbister. There are eleven such in the volame, preceded by 
a brief introduction from the pen of the editor. The editor also con- 
tributes lives of F. D. Maurice (far too brief as to the latter portion of 
his career) and Dr. Arnold. Dr. Alexander H. Japp writes on Charles 
Kingsley, Dr. Walter C. Smith on Norman Macleod, and Dr. Donald 
Macleod on Principal Tulloch. The other lives are those of Dean 
Stanley, Archbishop Tait, Bishop Fraser, Edward Irving, Thomas 
Guthrie, and John Curwen, the inventor of the “Tonic Sol-Fa” 
musical notation. All these biographies seem to have been 
entrusted to competent hands. With this may be mentioned 
Short Biographies for the People (Religious Tract Society), the 
fourth volume of a series of which we have already spoken with 
praise. Chalmers, Livingstone, the reformers Valdis and A’Lasco, 
John Fox, and Michael Faraday are among the eminent persons whose 
lives are here sketched. 

By Order of Queen Muude. By Louisa Crow. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The heroine, a young lady who comes to take care of her father, 
sisters, and brothers, has an exalted idea of what an elder sister 
should be, and of the control she must exercise over unruly children. 
As may be supposed, she meets with but scant success, and finally 
succumbs, the family becoming happy and reunited. The tussle 
between the cook, the “ancient retainer” of the family, and “Queen 
Maude” is decided in favour of the former, the result being a 
foregone conclusion when we consider the proverbial obstinacy, 
assurance, and readiness to do battle for old customs which 
characterise these experienced campaigners. We recommend all 
those wishing to obtain a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of a typica] 
case, to read this story. They will then be able to judge what a 
storm an attempt to introduce strange customs by a somewhat 
narrow-minded girl, can raise in a hitherto peaceable and well- 
conducted family. 

The Glory of the Sea. By Darley Dale. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—Miss Crabbe, who is rightly described as an ‘eccentric lady,” 
leaves her collection of shells to her god-daughter, with an instraction 
that her whole fortune is to go with it if the young lady, before 
attaining her twenty-first birthday, “shall have, from pure love of 
the science, added twenty shells to the collection.’ This is the 
author’s ingenious idea for interesting her readers in conchology. 
The question is, ‘‘ Will Miss Poppy sell the collection ?””—for she is 
not to know of the conditions of the bequest. What happens, how 
the necessary thread of love is entwined with the plot, and how it is 
complicated by the curious abstraction of the chief ornament of the 
collection, a Gloria maris, our readers may discover for themselves, 
It will be understood that they will not discover it without imbibing 
a considerable amount of conchological knowledge. We must not 
forget a word of praise for the illustrations, executed by Mr. Charles 
Whymper. 

Sturdy and Strong. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—Tho 
good boy who works and who never goes wrong here meets us again. 
This time he has a mother who is unable to work and goes to the 
infirmary, while the boy comes up to London to get employment, and 
meets with a success which is surely much beyond what is usual. 
This is a thing which must be taken into account when such a story 
is written for boys. The character of the street-arab is well drawn; 
the difference between the well brought-up boy and his starving 
friend, and their ways of looking at the same thing, is particularly 
good. But we doubt whether the very saddest picture a man could 
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draw of the sufferings of those who are unsuccessful would deter a 
youngster from trying his fortune, and possibly becoming a “ shadder” 
in a great city. 

Sir Walter’s Ward: a Tale of the Crusades. By William 
Everard. (Blackie and Son.)—‘ Sir Walter” is the famous Minne- 
singer, Herr Walther von der Vogel weide, and makes, in Mr. Everard’s 
hand, a picturesque and interesting figure. His ward, who has 
troubles at home caused by the schemes of an unscrupulons uncle, 
determines to take the cross. On his way to Italy, he visits the 
Wartburg, where he sees Elizabeth of Hungary. Various persons 
whom he encounters tell stories which are good, and recite verses 
which are indifferent. He makes his way to the Holy Land, where 
he makes acquaintance with Frederick II. and with the Sultan. The 
Emperor is well described, and the scene of his coronation as King of 
Jerusalem is excellent. But is there not an error about Walther von 
der Vogelweide’s share in the Crusades? He took a part in the fourth ; 
but though he lived down as far as 1240, we are not aware of his 
having joined the seventh. This is a pleasantly written and 
interesting book. 

Schoolboy Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. (W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and 
Mitchell.) —A collection of school-tales, all of which are well told and 
furnished with an excellent moral. The first is perhaps the best ;_ it 
seems, indeed, to be familiar to us. ‘A Bad Night’s Work” and 
“The Great Unknown” are amusing, and should serve not only to 
interest boys, but also to give them some much-needed hints. The 
last story is somewhat absurd, and if the original existed, as we are 
assured, he certainly deserved to be “taken off” for such extra- 
ordinary simplicity. Mr. Hope’s stories are always pleasantly and 
brightly told, and contain, as short tales should, much that is amusing 
with much that is useful and to the point for boys. They make 
cheerful and refreshing reading also for older folks. 


Round Nature’s Dial. By Helen M. Burnside. (Routledge and 
Sons.) —Miss Burnside gives us sketches in prose and verse of various 
scenes connected with the four seasons of the year, and Mr. A. W. 
Cooper has illustrated them with various coloured drawings. These 
latter are pretty, and often show considerable spirit. The attitudes 
of the three girls in the frontispiece, ‘‘ Spring,”’ are particularly good. 
From the others, we may select for mention the fishing scene on 
p. 21, and the “deserted nest’ on p. 36. Sometimes the colouring 
might have been better. The hue of the rocks on p. 28, and that of 
the horse on p. 14 (where the colour is something like that of a white 
elephant), seems to us doubtful. Wo do not quite understand the 
proportions in the picture of the huntsman, hounds, and bridge. 


In his Wonderful Stories of Daring, Enterprise, and Adventure 
(Hodder and Stoughton), Dr. Macaulay repeats an experiment which 
he has already made several times with distinguished success. He 
tells a number of true tales. There are between thirty and forty of 
these stories, and they range over the Old World and the New. 
Among the more familiar may be mentioned “The First Voyage of 
Columbus,” “ The Story of Lord Dundonald,” and “ John Brown of 
Kansas ;” less known are “ The Danish Silver Robbery by Irishmen 
in Kerry,” and “Commodore Dance and Admiral Linois.” Commo- 
dore Dance, who was in the East India Company’s service, and in 
command of a fleet of sixteen Indiamen, besides other ships, saved 
his charge from a French squadron. Dr. Macaulay’s book may be 
unreservedly commended. 

The Brownies: their Book. By Palmer Cox. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Here we are told in verse which we cannot but think might have 
been conveniently exchanged for prose, how the Brownies imitate the 
occupations of human life. They ride on bicycles, they play at lawn- 
tennis, they play at base-ball. Here we must interject the questions : 
—Are there any Brownies in America? If so, how and when did 
they get there? Did they sail in the ‘Mayflower’? The raison 
d@’étre of the volume is in its illustrations, which are excellent in their 
way, though one may get a little tired of these quaint figures before 
reaching the end of the 140 pages, each of them with an average of, 
say, twenty figures. 

The Lads of Lunda. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
—A thoroughly interesting book, full of adventure and true daring. The 
touches describing the scenery and life in the Shetland Isles are full of 
vigour. The “ Lads of Lunda,” heroes or culprits as the case may be, 
are just the sort of fellows who gain honour and glory for their 
country, whatever and wherever they may be,—full of daring, while 
a strong trust in a loving and all-powerful Father enables them 
to show courage and energy at times when “ to do or die” are the only 
possible alternatives. We augur well for the future of the young 
colonist whose early life was spent in such a school. By-the-bye, was 
it all holiday-time with the Manse boys ? 

Stories from Old English History. By the Rev. A. D. Crake. 
(Mowbray, Oxford and London.)—Mr. Crake tells twelve stories of 
England before the Conquest, beginning with the fall of Anderida, at 
the close of the fifth century, and going down as far as the tragic 
story of Edwin, Athelwold, and Elfrida, and of Edward the Martyr. 
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Some of these stories are substantially due to the writer, though he 
has taken some fact a3 a foundation; others are matters of history 
told in his own words. They will certainly do something for the study 
of our early history. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikof. (Blackie and Son.)—We are 
not told where these stories come from, nor is there any hint of their 
authorship. But there is something in them that suggests a foreign 
origin. Gustavus Wasa, “the deliverer of Sweden,” has, of course, 
found biographers in a nation which has displayed considerable 
literary activity; and the rise and fall of Menzikoff have often been 
used to “ point a moral oradorn a tale.” Both are stories worth telling 
more than once, and it is a happy thought to have put them side by 
side. Plutarch himself has no more suggestive comparison. 


New Fairy-Tales from Brentano. Told in English by Kate 
Freiligrath Kroeker. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The success of the 
publication in English of a first series of fairy-tales from Brentano, 
has naturally led to the issue of a second series. The new volume 
deserves, to say the least of it, to be as well received as its pre. 
decessor. It consists of five tales in all, “The Story of Gockel, 
Hinkel, and Gackeleia,” “The Story of Frisky Wisky,” “The Story 
of the Myrtle Maiden,” ‘‘The Story of Brokerina,’’ and “The Story 
of Old Father Rhine and the Miller.” As the translator reminds us, 
the first of these was a favourite with Brentano himself, and un- 
donbtedly the humour in itis of the subtlest. Bat, in it, Brentano 
seems to us to fire over the heads of very little children, as, indeed, 
he does in most of his stories, notably in his commercial or anti- 
commercial skit, “ Brokerina.”’ Of the five tales, indeed, which com. 
pose this volume, we confess that the shortest, “‘ The Story of Frisky 
Wisky,” is the most childlike, perhaps because there is in it most 
straggling of the “Jack the Giant-Killer” sort with difficulties; and 
then the lucky Frisky Wisky displays an amount of ingenuity that the 
immortal Jack cannot lay claim to. Altogether, this book is not so 
much one to put into the hands of children to master and enjoy for 
themselves, as for a father or an elder brother to read to a child. In 
point of paper, type, and illustrations, it is a model gift-book. The 
realism of the illustrations in particular is equalled by their humour, 

James Chalmers, Missionary and Explorer. By William Robson. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.)—The main facts in the later life of the 
energetic Scotch missionary who, fighting his battles with no deadlier 
weapon than Gordon’s cane, has lately morally annexed New Guinea, 
have been made public property by the books he has himself pub- 
lished. This little volume, however, gives a full account of Mr. 
Chalmers’s missionary work during the ten years he lived in 
Rarotonga, as well as in New Guinea. It should be a very suitable 
gift-book for a boy who loves to read stories of exploration and adven- 
ture, or for a young man who has a turn for a missionary life. It is 
clearly written and abundantly illustrated. 

The Kitten Pilgrims. By R.M. Ballantyne. (James Nisbet and Co.), 
—In this little story, a mother-cat sends forth her kittens, ‘ Flimsy ’ 
and ‘ Dick,’ into the world, in the company of her friend, the dog 
‘Trusty ;’ and full particulars are given of their conflicts with the 
various monsters they meet in their travels. That the story is alle- 
gorical, and that the victories gained by the kittens are moral ones, 
may be gathered from the fact that among the enemies they meet 
and vanquish, are Octopus Untruth, Stork Ignorance, and Worm Sloth. 
We prefer Mr. Ballantyne’s illastrations, which are neat and humorous, 
to his letterpress; and we more than suspect that children will do 
the same, 

The Children of Madagascar. By Herbert F. Standing. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is an interesting book for more than one reason. 
Mr. Standing is actually the Head-Master of the Boys’ High-School 
belonging to the Friends’ Mission at Antananarivo, and consequently 
knows at first-hand, and from no small experience, the subject on 
which he writes. And then he takes many of his illustrations from 
sketches done by natives. The frontispiece, for instance, a capital 
drawing of a woman carrying a child, is the work of a Malagasy 
artist. Mr. Standing deals chiefly with boy and child life in the 
island ; but he has other things to tell us. On p. 64, for instance, he 
gives a curious “ dial” of the day, with the hours described by various 
events and occupations. Between 5 and 6 p.m., comes the equivalent 
to the Greek BovAvrov, “When the oxen come home.” Another 
parallel to classical traditions is the Fampitaha, or contest of singing 
and dancirg between the champions of rival villages. It is not 
Corydon and Thyrsis who contend, but Phyllis and Galatea. ‘ The 
girl who is soonest exhausted, or makes the least favourable 
impression, returns home disconsolate.” It is satisfactory to hear 
that not only the dominant Hova race but the inferior tribes are the 
object of hopeful missionary educational labours. 

We have to acknowledge the annual issue of the two companion 
volumes,—Good Words, edited by Donald Macleod, D.D.; and the 
Sunday Magazine, edited by the Rey. Benjamin Waugh. (Isbister 
and Co.)—One of the serial stories which have been appearing 
throughout the year, Mr. W. E. Norris’s “Major and Minor,” 
has been already reviewed in the Spectator. Mr. David Christie 
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«caaeinleinnecinmn : 
Murray’s “ Old Blazer’s Hero’’ has also received already our cordial 
appreciation ; and Mr. W. Westall’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
he “Her Two Millions.” Did the volume contain nothing else 
than these three novels, it would be a bargain at the price. Of 
course, it contains a vast variety of other good reading. Mr. 
Underwood’s “ Recollections of American Authors” (Whittier, 
Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, J. R. Lowell, Hawthorne, and Emerson), 
and Dr. W. C. Smith’s sketch of ‘“ Robertson of Irvine,’ three papers 
by Mr. J. G. Wood on “Some Phases of Animal Life,’’ and two by 
Sir William Thomson on “The Sun’s Heat’? may be mentioned. 
Charles Reade’s “ Bible Characters” show him in an aspect which 
will be new to most readers. The first paper is a very pointed 
little essay on the marvellous distinctness of the characters of 
Scripture. But what would Dean Burgon say to the remark 
that the author of “ Samuel’”’ “forgets what he had said a few 
pages before, and spoils more than one good incident by trans- 
position ?”” The subject is taken up from another point of view 
in the next chapter, and then we have two essays on “ Nehemiah 
and “ Nehemiah’s Work.” Under the heading of “ Sunday Readings” 
we have a variety of papers from the Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of 
Wells, and other writers of reputation. There is some good verse. 
In “A Regular Bad ’Un,” Mr. Frederick Langbridge finds one of the 
themes that best suit his pen, so skilful with the pathetic side of 
child-life. Mr. Hugh Haliburton gives us one of his Horatian adapta- 
tions to Scottish scenery and life, “ Non semper imbres” being meta- 
morphosed into “ It’s no aye rainin’ on the misty Achils.”’ There is a 
pretty piece of landscape verse by the editor, who, however, should not 
change 80 capriciously from the iambic to the trochaic measure. The 
serial stories in the Sunday Magazine are,—‘ Daddy’s Boy,” by L. 
T, Meade; ‘‘In Exchange for a Soul,” by Mary Livskill ; and “The 
Shepherd’s Darling,” by “ Brenda.’ Of these we hope to have an 
opportunity of speaking hereafter. Among the miscellaneous contents 
we may mention some excellent biographical papers (Mr. H.C. Ewart 
writes one on F. D. Maurice, and Mr. M. Harrison one on the late Bishop 
of Manchester) ; ‘‘ Sunday Evenings with the Children,” by the editor, 
whose work in this way is always admirable; and some interesting 
papers on missionary and philanthropic work. Among these last we 
have two parts of “Charity Experiences of a Prison Chaplain,” by 
the Rev. G. W. Horsley ; Canon Hopkins’s account of a “ Village 
Factory-Girls’ Club ;” and Miss Anne Beale’s account of “ Macready 
House, Henrietta Street,” where the theatrical mission has its head- 
quarters. 

The First Year of a Silken Reign. By Andrew W. Tuer and Charles 
E. Fagan. (Field and Tuer.)—This handsome volume, with its 
interesting illustrations and sumptuous paper and print, has obvious 
claims for a high place in “Jubilee” literature. Its literary merits, 
too, correspond. The incidents of the Queen’s first year are carefully 
described; it is a familiar tale, but well told, and one or two matters 
generally neglected have been gathered up,—the curious fact, for 
instance, that the officials had prepared forms of the oath of allegiance, 
&c., as for “her Majesty Victoria Alexandrina,” whereas the Queen 
chose to use the first name only. As a matter of fact, at her baptism 
Alexandrina was the first name. Besides the events of the year 1837-38, 
we have a sketch of the manners and the customs of the time, its 
amusements and caprices, some of them a little strange. What 
should we say now to a dwarf who used to “ exhibit himself at faira,” 
and was “ well received in society”? And would such a celebrity 
now be buried in such a place as Durham Cathedral ? 


CHILDREN’s MAGAzINes.—Among magazines for the young, a high 
place, possibly the highest, must be reserved for St. Nicholas, con- 
ducted by Mary Mapes Dodge (T. Fisher Unwin). The issue for the 
past year (ending in October) is, as usual, conveniently arranged in 
two parts, This periodical is too well known to need many words. 
But it is one of its best characteristics that it keeps the interest of 
its readers, if not absolutely without the help of fiction, yet certainly 
with less of this element than most magazines seem to find expedient. 
The problem of giving solid, useful reading that at the same time 
never fails to be attractive, is most satisfactorily solved. Mrs. Pennell 
gives us a charming paper on Eton, and Mr. E. D. Mead tells us 
something about Kton School, Mr. Jacob Pennell illustrating both with 
his usual grace. Mrs. Pennell, indeed, must be told that the boys do 
not row up as far as Henley before supper on June 4th. That 
would be a matter of twenty odd miles. Mrs. Pennell also 
contributes an account of Harrow. Some papers about the 
war, a little tale by the author of the inimitable ‘‘ Rudder 
Grange,” stories about dogs, and other things too numerous 
to classify, not to say enumerate, are to be found in the mis- 
cellaneous contents. Then there are some pretty poems, and a 
variety of entertainments, in the shape of puzzles, &c., for young 
readers. While the size and general “ get-up” of St. Nicholas seems 
to put it in a class by itself, we find it impossible to make an order 
of precedence among the numerous other competitors for juvenile 
favour.—-Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnardo (J. F. Shaw), 
though furnishing its young readers with the usual variety of reading, 
derives a special interest from the reference to the great work which 








its editor is carrying on. There are aspects of that work, of course, 
which it would not be well to bring before the eyes of children; but 
there are others which it cannot fail to do them good to look at. 
Such, for instance, are the stories of the young emigrants whom Dr. 
Barnardo trains in his homes for a useful career in the Colonies. 
A propos of an engraving after a photograph of some eighty lads, on 
p. 381, we are told that “all these lads went out to the Dominion in 
one large party, and every one of them had obtained a good situa- 
tion within a few days of landing.” And a year or two before, 
most of them had been homeless and almost starving. Judicious 
editors try, for their own sakes, to interest their clientéle in some 
work connected with what they read, and what could be better than 
this ? Little Wide-Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge 
and Sons), has more than once received a welcome from these columns, 
and receives it sgain. The editor contributes a story of child-life, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Little Dowager ;” “‘ Saved from the Sea” has 
its scene laid in Brittany ; and there is an entertaining “ Monkey 
Story.” It isa useful feature in Little Wide-Awake that the very 
young have some special fare provided for them in the shape of papers 
in large type. And the editor does not forget to interest her readers 
in a good work, for there is a “‘Wide-Awake Cot,” which is kept up 
by their subscriptions.——The Little One’s Own Coloured-Picture 
Paper, or (as it calls itself in this annual issue) Playmates (Dean 
and Son), is gay with some two hundred and fifty coloured illus- 
trations. Riddles and puzzles of various kinds help to amuse its 
readers.——Little Folks (Cassell and Co.), besides other merits, 
has notably good illustrations. Sach humorous drawings as we 
find in “ How the Owl Learnt his Lesson,” and the spirited drawing 
of the balloon in difficulties (p. 149), are as good as could 
be desired. The “ Perilous Descent” strikes us as a little 
strange. How did the climber keep his legs in such a position ? 
There is some excellent reading, also, in this volume, and the puzzles 
and riddles are not forgotten. The Sunday Friend, edited by the 
Rev. G. H. Curteis (Mowbray, Oxford and London), has, it will be 
seen from the title, the special object of supplying Sunday reading. 
Miss Yonge contributes a simple story with the title of “The White 
Periwinkles.” Our Little Dots (Religious Tract Society) has good 
pictures and good reading; but is not the title a little wanting in 
respect? No child that can read would like to be called a “dot.” 
Even from a father or mother the name would only be put up with. 
From the same Society we have also received The Child’s Com- 
panion, with good reading within and a very protty picture on the 
cover, The Child’s Pictorial (S.P.C.K.) has remarkably pretty 
pictures, and plenty of good reading. Mr. Macquoid, Mrs. Molesworth 
(who writes a story, “The Green Trousers”), and Mr. J. G. Wood 
are among the contributors. Another competitor for the favour of 
young people that comes with considerable claims is The Rosebud 
Annual (James Clarke and Co.) Pretty pictures, particularly well 
drawn for the most part, rhymes, stories, and music make up a 
volume fall of entertainment. 




















New Epitions anp Reprints.—In the “Chandos Library,” we 
have Selected Essays from the Spectator, to which is prefixed an 
introductory essay by Mr. Alexander C. Ewart (Warne and Co.), giving 
the literary history of the Spectator, and notices of Addison and 
Steele, with a few words abont Eustace Budgell, and other contri- 
butors.——TIllustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
(Routledge and Sons.) Children of the New Forest, by Captain 
Marryat (Routledge and Sons), is an old favourite, which we are glad 
to see again. Of Dr. George MacDonald’s works, we have The 
Princess and the Goblin, The Princess and Curdie, and The History of 
Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working Genius. (Blackie and Son.)—— 
Mrs. Sanders’s Matthew Dale, Farmer (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh), which we had the pleasure of highly com- 
mending to our readers on its first appearance, appears in a new 
edition.—We have also received from G. P. Putnam’s Sons an 
elegant little volume, Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. 
The Young Lady’s Book, illustrated, edited by Mrs. Henry Mackarness 
(Routledge and Sons), a fourth edition, is a guidance to all kinds of 
study, work, and amusement suitable for girls, Matthew Dale, 
Farmer. By Mrs. Sanders. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 
We have to acknowledge the seventh volume of Great Thoughts of 
Great Minds from Master Minds (A. W. Hall), including the issue of 
this useful periodical from January to June of the current year. 

















Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner are first this year in sending a 
box of very beautiful Christmas Cards of all kinds. The landscape ones 
seem to us some of the moat graceful and attractive we have ever 
seen. Extremely pretty designs of children, of ships, vignettes of 
the most taking kind from brook scenery, from forest scenery, from 
sea and river scenery, by all sorts of lights,—daylight, sunset, moon- 
light,—are very numerous, and all of them are well executed. The 
‘Opal Souvenirs,” as they are called, are exceedingly effective. The 
verses, too, are for the most part very well chosen, and often from 
the most beautiful of our poets. Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner 
have this year exceeded even the best of their former cards. 
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We may briefly commend to our readers The Italian Pre-Raphaelites. 
By Cosmo Monkhouse. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
always a sane art critic, was once, he tells us, asked by a stranger in 
the Early Italian Room at the National Gallery, “If there was any- 
thing in these pictures to admire, except their age.” It is to answer 
this inquiry that he has written this book, in which he tells us some- 
thing about the early development of art in Italy, its condition before 
Cimabue came to elevate it ; about the line of painters down to Peru- 
gino, who carried on Cimabue’s work; and especially about the 
examples by which they are represented in the Gallery. The value 
of the volume, which is in every way suited for a practical guide, is 
enhanced for readers by the illustrations. 

Elocution. By T. R. Walton Pearson, M.A., and F. W. Waithman. 
(Walter Scott.)—Messrs. Pearson and Waithman commend their 
volume to the reader by the terrible example of the forty-two 
thousand Ephraimites who perished because they could not pronounce 
aright the word “Shibboleth ;” but they do not profess to correct 
brogue. In fact, their preface cannot profit their book, which is far 
more sensible and to the point than it would lead us to suppose. 








FREQUENTLY REPRINTED. 


*“‘Dr. Barry has done his work with great ability and excellent judgment,”’— 
Scheol Guardian. 


TEACHER’S PRAYER-BOOK : 
Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, 
Analyses, Notes, and a Commentary on the Psalms. 

By the Most Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 


Bishop of Sydney, and Metropolitan Primate of Australia and Tasmania, 





The Prayer-Book and Notes are Interpaged throughout. 


8. d. 
Large type, 16mo... ma ee ey a5 oe ; from 6 0 
Noupareil type, 24mo_... ose cate oes = ee ‘en eae 3 6 
School Edition (without Notes on the Psalms and Glossary) ... oe he 2 6 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOK by Professor HODGETTS. 


GREATER ENGLAND. 


Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Possessions of her Majesty 
the Empress Queen in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, By J. 
FrepDERICcK HopGetrs, Author of * Older England,” ‘‘ England in the Middle 
Ages,”’ ** The Champion of Odin,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d, 


9 
EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL for 1888. 
Edited by Aticra Amy Leiru, Serial Stories by the Author of “ The Atelier 
du Lys.” Mrs. O'Reilly, Christian Burke, &c. Twelve ‘Studies of Great 
Poets,’’ by Eleanor Hamilton King and Alfred Haggard. With 12 Plates in 
Sepia Tint, from Original Drawings. Also 6 Full-Page Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Edith 8, Scannell. 
NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ** Mdlle. MORI.” 


The FIDDLER of LUGAU, 


By the Author of “A Child of the Revolution,” ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys,’’ &c. 
With 6 Tinted Illustrations by W. Ralston, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
A NEW STORY by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
’ 
RIDER’S LEAP: a Story for Boys. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,”’ “ Peacock Alley,” &c. With 8 Illus- 
trations by W. B. Wollen, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
NEW STORY by ISMAY THORN. 


A GOLDEN AGE. 


By the Author of “ Pinafore Days,”’ ‘‘ Story of a Secret,’ &c. 
trations by Gordon Browne, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
. NEW STORY by L. T. MEADE. 
DADDY’S BOY. 


By the Author of “ A World of Girls,” Scamp and I,” &c. 
tions by Laura Troubridge. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


With 6 Illus- 


With 8 Illustra- 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MADAME’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Prarp, Author of ‘‘ Mother Molly,” ** The Rose Garden,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Olever and wholesomely realistic, as is everything which this author has ever 
put her name to yet.” —Whitehall Review, 
**A pathetic idyl......kach of the personages is graphically sketched, and the 
interest of the taledeserves hardly less commendation than the fidelity of its 
local colouring.”’—Morning Post. 


The O’DONNELLS of INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Meapr, Author of ‘* Scamp and I,” “A World of Girls,” &. With 
Trontispiece by A. Chasemore, crown 8yo, 63, 
ee The author has done good and pleasant work in her time, but ‘ The 0’ Don- 
— of Inchfawn ’ is far and away the best thing she has done yet.”—Whitehall 
eview,. 
**Ellen O’Donnell is a charming heroine. The story is especially good on 
account of its pictures of Irish life.’”’—Morning Post. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIsT, 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. With 182 Illustrations, imperial g 
8s, handsome cloth, gilt. The New Volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil” ge hig 
** A charming book, prettily illustrated and prettily written.”—Satuy rday Rane 
** Pleasant alike in text and illustration, and is likely to be exceedingly po} _ 
as a Christmas present, a popularity which it well deserves.”—Manch, a 
Examiner, mer 
“The artist has succeeded in portraying all the more interesting 
Dutch life and scenery with fidelity and spirit.”’—Morning Post. ne Phases of 


The LAND of the PHARAOHS. Including a Sketch of 
Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. Samuen MANNING 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,’’ ‘‘ Swiss Pictures,” &¢. New Edition’ 
Revised and partly Rewritten by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of « Nor 
wegian Pictures,’ &c. With many New Engravings, imperial 8yo, 83 hand. 
some cloth, gilt edges. ee ee 

This book has been carefully revised throughout, and in parts rewritten, Sectio: 
IV. is entirely new, giving a necessarily brief sketch of recent discoveries in Egy 4 
including the marvellous find of mummies at Deir-el-Bahari, and the interesting 
work of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Many of the old engravings have been 
omitted, and replaced by 5+ illustrations of the best class, including engravings 
of the mummied face of the “ king who knew not Joseph” and his father, Seti I, 
VICTORIA R.I.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. Macaulay, 

Sixty Engravings by Edward Whymper and others, small 4to, 10s 6d, hand. 
some cloth, gilt edges. 

** As a presentation volume for the Jubilee year (June, 1887, to June, 1888), Dr. 
Macaulay's is by far the best issued, and it will take a good deal to beat it.?-— 
British Weekly, 

NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION, 

The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME for 1887, 
Contains 860 pages of interesting reading, with numerous Illustrations by 
eminent Artists, It forms an appropriate Book for Presentation, Price 7s 
handsome cloth ; 8s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-calf, ‘ 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL VOLUME for 1887, 
Contains 844 pages, with a great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath 
Reading for every Member of the Family. It is profusely Illustrated by 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 73, handsome cloth ; 83 64, extra boards, 
gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-calf. : 

The GIRL’'S OWN ANNUAL.—The Eighth Volume of 
the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 83,in handsome cloth; 93 6d, with gilt edges ; 
123s 6d, half-morocco, marbled edges. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Ninth Volume of the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. 83s, handsome cloth; 9s 6d, gilt edges ; 12s 64, half- 
morocco. 


The CHILD’S COMPANION and JUVENILE INSTRUC- 
TOR VOLUME for 1887. With numerous Engravings and Coloured Frontis- 
piece, ls 6d, in ornamental cover; 2s, cloth boards ; 2s 61, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 


OUR LITTLE DOTS.—Pretty Stories and Pictures for 
Little Girls and Boys. First Volume. In very Large Type, Is 6d, in orna- 
mental cover ; 2s, cloth boards; 2s 6d, cloth, full gilt. 

The COTTAGER and ARTISAN.—The Volume for 1887. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1s 6d, in cover, printed in Oil Colours; 2s 6d, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, ie ed 

NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 

GOSPEL ETHNOLOGY. By S. R. Pattison, F.GS., 
Author of ‘The Religions Topography of England,’ &e. With many Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth boards, . 

The HISTORY of the JEWS, from the WAR with ROME 
to the PRESENT TIME, By the Rev. H. C, Apams, M.A. 8vo, 8s, cloth 
boards. 

PIONEERING in NEW GUINEA. By James Chalmers, 
of New Guinea, With a Map, 2 Portraits, and Illustrations, by permis- 
sion, from Photographs by Lindt, of Melbourne, engraved by E. Wbhymper, 
8vo, lés, bevelled boards, 

LIFE on the CONGO. By W. Holman Bentley. Intro- 
duction by George Grenfell. Illustrated, ts 6d, cloth. : 

Dr. EDERSHEIM’S BIBLE HISTORY. Complete in 4 
vols., cloth, 163 the set. j 

THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS SERIES. 

1. CUR DEUS HOMO? Why Did God Become Man? 
By ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury. Translated from the Original 
Latin. Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth, gilt top. 

2. The ENCHIRIDION addressed to LAURENTIUS. 
Being a Treatise on Faith, Hope, and Love. By AvaustINnE, Bishop of Hippo. 
8vo, 2s, gilt top. 

3. DE INCARNATIONE VERBI DEI. On the Incarna- 
tionofthe Word. By ATHaNasivs, Archbishop of Alexandria, 2s, cloth, gilt 
top. 





9. The DISEASES of the BIBLE. By Sir J. Risdon 


BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., Ex-President of the Royal College of Phys cians. 
2s 6d, cloth boards, 


10. TREES and PLANTS of the BIBLE. By W. H. Groser, 


B.Se. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 

The NON-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHIES of the AGE. 
New Special Volume of the “ Present-Day Tracts,” containing Eight Tracts, 
by Professors BLAIKIE, RADFORD, THOMSON, PorTER, and IveRAcH, and the 
late Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS of the WORLD. Con- 
taining the Present-Day Tracts on this Subject. Nos. 14, 18, 25, 33, 46, 51. 
By Sir W. Murr, Drs. Leger, Murray MirTcuett, and H, B, ReysoLps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. Vol. IX., containing Tracts 
by the Rev. Principal Carrns, D.D., J. Murray MitcHett, LL.D., G. F. 
Mactrear, D.D., W. SUNDERLAND Lewis, M.A., and JouN KELLY, Editor of 
the Series, and Sir J. Wimu1am Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
cloth boards, 

The PRESENT CONFLICT with UNBELIEF: a Survey 
and a Forecast. By the Rev. Joun Kexty, Editor of the ‘“ Present-Day 
Tracts.” 4d. 

BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY, from a farthing to a guinea. 

Please write for the Religious Tract Society’s ILLUSTRATED and CLAssIFIED Lists. 









56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK 


i the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swetz, D.D., Honorary 
re Genville and Caius College. Vol I. Genesis—IV. Kings. Crown 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


EPIGRAPHY.—Part I. The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet, 
by E, 8. RoperTs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
Demy 8vo, with lllustrations, 18s. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments, 
with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by 
R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part I, ORDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo. New Edition. { Nearly ready. 
Part II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d, 
Part III. The ANTIGONE, 


BRACTON’S NOTE-BOOK. A Collection of 


Cases decided in the King’s Courts during the Reign of Henry the Third, 
annotated by a Lawyer of that time, seemingly by Henry of Bratton. Edited 
by F. W. MAITLAND, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Reader in English 
Law in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols, Demy 8yo, £3 3s net. 


COMMONS and COMMON FIELDS; or, the 


History and Policy of the Law Relating to Commons and Enclosures in 
England. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 1886, By T. EK, Scrurron, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
LAND in FETTERS. Being the Yorke 


Prize Essay for 1885. By T. E. Scrutron, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SELECTION of CASES on the ENGLISH 


LAW of CONTRACT. By Gerarv Brown Fincu, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law; Law Lecturer and late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Royal 8yvo, 28s. 


A TREATISE on the GENERAL 


PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY, by M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., Fellow and 
Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By M. M. 


Pattison Morr, M.A., and CHARLES SLATER, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. A Course of 


Laboratory Work. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., and D. J. Carneaiez, 
B.A. Crown 8yvo, 3s, 


A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 


By R. 8. Hearn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Mason Science College, 
Birmingham, Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of 


PLANTS. By 8. H. Vines, D.Sc., Fellow of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo, 
with Illustration:, 21s, 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to 


MATTHEW. In Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically 
arranged; with Collations, exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon. New Edition, Demy 4to, 10s. 


[ Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 
XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books I.-II. 


With Introduction, Notes,and Map. By Rev, H. A. Houpen, M.A,, LL.v. 
2vols. Vol, I. Text. Vol. II, Nores. 6s. 


Books III.-V. By the same Editor. 5s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE of NICIAS. With Introduc- 


tion and Notes. By Rev, H. A, Houpen, M.A., LL. 


HERODOTUS. Book VIII., Chaps. 1-90. Edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by E. 8. SHucksurGuH, M.A. 3s 
By the 


HERODOTUS. Book IX., Chaps. 1-89. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. Sipawick, M.A. 1s éd. 


LECOLE des FEMMES. Molitre. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by GeorGE SarnTsBury, M.A. [ Nearly ready. 


The TEACHING of MODERN LANGUAGES in 


THEORY and PRACTICE. Two Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. By C. Corpeck, M.A. 2s, 


——— es 





NEW VOLUME of the 


“CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.” 
The SECOND BOOK of KINGS. By the 


Rev. Professor Lumpy, D.D, With 3 Maps, 3s 6d, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 








GEORGE BELL AND _ SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
Crown 8yo, parchment, gilt top, 7s 6d. 


CANUTE the GREAT; TheCUP of WATER. 


Two Plays by MICHAEL FIELD, Author of “ Callirrhoé,” &c. 


** Those who found in Michael Field’s first work the evidence of strength and 
genius such as are very rare in our generation, will be confirmed in that estimate 
hy the first of these two plays...... It is, indeed, a fine study of a fine subject.”’"— 
Spectator, 

(Clifton: J. Baker and Son.) 


Ready next week, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Trans- 


lated by M. Hersert. With a Preface by Sir Georce Grove, D.C.L. 


Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


LECTURES on MUSICAL ANALYSIS. Em- 


bracing Sonata-form, Fugue, &. By Professor H. C. BANISTER, 
“‘It is beyond comparison the best work on the subject in our language.” — 


Athenwum, 
‘‘ FAERIE 


Feap., 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The STORY of SPENSER’S 


QUEENE.” Done into Proze by J, E. RaABBETH. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. By Mrs. Sururrtanp Orr. Third Edition, Revised, with 
Additions, 
NEW NOVEL at the LIBRARIES, 


Mrs. SHARPE. By the Author of 


“ Shadrach.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Dr. JULIUS STINDE’S SKETCHES. 
Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ and HARRIET F, POWELL. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Third English Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 
“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens,””—Time:. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Second Part. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 


Crown 8vo0, 6s. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryat. With 


46 Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., taken from the Original Wood- 
blocks. Bound in cloth gilt, uniform with ‘‘ Masterman Ready ’* and “‘ The 
Settlers ia Canada.”’ 

Now ready, the Ninth Part (Par—Rr1sy), 53. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. New Edition. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Demy 8vo, 163. 


The REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT of 


1848-49 in ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and GERMANY. With some 
Examination of the previous Thirty-three Years. By C. EpMuND Manvrice. 
With an Engraved Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 

** A really important contribution to modern history.’’—Atheneum, 

“This is a well-informed, nay more, a valuable work.””»—Academy. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OXFORD: its Life and Schools. Edited 


by A. M. M. Stepman, M.A., Wadham College, assisted by Members of the 
Univorsity. 
‘€ a real cyclopredia of Oxford life and studies.”—Journal of Education. 
** It offers a full and, in most respects, a satisfactory description of the country 
through which students must travel,’’—Atheneum. 


For LONDON UNIV. B.A. EXAM., OCTOBER, 1838, 


The ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES. A Revised 


Text, with English Notes by F. A. Pater, M.A., LL.D., late Classical 
Kxaminer at London University. Fceap. 8vo, ls 6d. 


2 vols, small 8vo, price 12s. 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPINGHAM 


SCHOOL. By the late Rev. Epwarp TuRING. 
** They are full of manly thoughts, expressed with a kind of rough, unconven- 
tional quaintness which must have gone hometo every heart.” —Church Quarterly. 
“The boys who have heard them have heard the truths that lie at the root of 
all true, honest, and righteous life.’’—Record. 


Demy 8vo, 63. 


CHRYSOSTOM: a Study in the History of 


Biblical Interpretation. By Freperic Henry Cuase, M.A. Christ’s College, 
Theological Lecturer at Pembroke College, and Tutor of the Clergy Training 
School, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Chase is learned, industrious, careful, and philosophical, and has thus 
succeeded in producing a work of real value, and one which may rival a German 
monograph in learning, while it is far superior in lucidity and clearness of arrange- 
ment.’’—Church Quarterly. 

(Cambridge: Driguron, BELL, and Co.) 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 





Fair, White Hands. 








Bright, Clear Complexion. 
Soft, Healthful -Skin, 
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For the Toilet. : 
For: the on Oap 


a Shaving. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the ‘ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’—“ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles...... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, ls 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses. A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.) Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November "19th, 1 887. 






























